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Perfection in design must be supported _spection procedure are all highly impor- 
by perfection in manufacture. The task of tant steps in building a quality product. 


producing a mechanical product, such as a The production of EMCO Meters today 
meter, which meets the approval of both is based ona thorough-going and carefully 
the designer and user oftentimes requires planned manufacturing procedure. No 
more ingenuity than the initial engineering _ effort has been spared to take a well proven 
work in designing. The proper factory design and evolve a meter which in terms of 
methods, machines, tool accessories andin- _ service lives up to its engineering promise. 
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Flcu PRESSURES? A recently installed mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe line delivers gas during peak load 
at 460 pounds per square inch pressure. A hydrostatic 
field test at 600 pounds per square inch showed all 
joints were bottle-tight. Today’s east iron pipe with 
stuffing-box type mechanical joints, as made by CIPRA 
members, meets modern operating conditions with 
the same traditional efficiency which has characterized 


cast iron pipe throughout the life of the gas industry. 


at 


Look for the "Q-Cheeck” registered trade mark. Cast 
iren pipe is made in diameters from 1, te 84 inches. 


1E CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND WAINS 








on, S. C. installed this 





‘ cs stiron gas main 102 years ago. 






rent inspection showed it to 


} good for many more years. 





Quickly assembled under any 
trench conditions, in any weather 
and with any labor is the bottle- 
tight mechanical joint. 
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STOP and G0 


OPERATION IS . 
HARD ON THE * 
F.0.T.', TOO 


{Cost of Fuel + Oil—Tar removed. 




















| ABOVE is an actual operating time 


chart of a Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Water 
Gas Machine located in New England. Four 
shutdown periods per day are certainly not con- 
ducive to the most efficient operation, yet notice 
that the FOT compares favorably with that of 
most water gas machines operating under far 
more favorable conditions! 





Can your water gas machine match these re- 
sults? Regardless of what fuel or what quality 
of carbureting oil best serves your needs, the 
chances are that the Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow 
principle can save you money, whether applied 
in a new machine or through modernization of 
your old machine. Why not write today for fur- 
ther information? 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


= Actual Size 6% x 7¥/ 


High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
10,000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 








Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
900 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30,000 

specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
$3 Park Place, New York 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 


....HIGH Pressure Computer 
....LOW Pressure Computer 
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SAFEGUARDED 


@ RIGHT-SERVICE DIAPHRAGMS .. . for new 
or repaired meters .. . are insured only by 
the perfection of every single detail. Consider- 
ing the important function of the diaphragm, 
small initial ‘savings may be decidedly 
penny wise, pound foolish. Savings which 
fail to insure experienced manufacture 

or uniformity or flaw-free quality... can 
bring no real economy. Emphatically true of 
diaphragms! Every quality—every desirable 
aalelaclas-tattilemee(-si-taasllal-to io) aie) olelaclicla munch 
search, by field test and by wide diversity of 
installation—is found UNSKIMPED in the 


PROPER PACKING AND SHIPPING 


This perfected method, developed over a period of years, 
has won the enthusiastic approval of our gas company 
customers. Note the carton built to carry fifty diaphragms. 
It contains four hollow square tubes. Over each tube the 
diaphragms are placed—four to a layer. On top and 
underneath each layer 4 piece of paraffin chip board is 
inserted. Thus, the diaphragm never comes in contact with 
the side of the case— but only with the paraffin chip board 
Safeguarded in transit . . . safeguarded in handling! 


American Meter Company product. What 
better assurance of quality than a source of 
supply which today — because of adequate 


purchasing power—has access to prime leather 


selection, scientifically prepared impregnating 


formulas and exclusive methods of fabrica- 
tion and seasoning? Like other AMERICAN 
gas meter refinements, diaphragm quality is 
being confirmed by the actual perform- 
ance records of meters in service 

@ Our DIAPHRAGM RESEARCH BULLETIN shows the painstaking 
olela coisol ial Misalolilahmiamel lolits Masl-tadalelaleitt-maaaleh My: tale col) 


G copy or consult with you on your diaphragm problems? 
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What Are The Answers 
To Servicing? 


By 


R. J. Rutherford 


President 
The New England Gas Association 


HAT should we do to check 
the rising cost of servicing the 
gas appliances belonging to our 
customers? This is one of the major 
problems confronting the gas indus- 
try today; and The New England 
Gas Association has recently set for 
itself the important task of trying to 
find a solution for its members 
Few if any other industries give 
an amount of free service on 
tomer-owned appliances comparable 
to that furnished by the gas utilities. 
Our whole industry has been built 
on the idea of service. 
gas bill has come to be regarded by 
many as a sort of insurance premiun 
or guarantee of satisfactory cooking, 
water heating, refrigeration or house 
heating regardless of whether the 
customer’s appliances are modern, 
well built and cared for or are 
neglected, ancient j 
design and construction. 


cus- 


In recent years, free servicing of 
customers’ appliances has become an 
increasingly serious item of expense 
to gas companies. In some places, 
it has more than doubled. Certain 
investigations have showed that 20% 
to 25% of the 


customers receive 
75% to 80% of the service calls. 
The first question is: “Why?” The 


second is: “What shall we do about 
it °”’ 


In fact, the 


and of inferior 


This matter of appliance servicing 
costs has been under observation in 


New England for some time past. 
Here are a few of the things that 
have been found. One study showed 


that 


20% of the customers require 80% of 
the service calls, 


75% of the calls are on appliances 
not sold by the gas company, 


78% of the calls are on combination, 
gas-end and obsolete ranges. 


In another place, 25% of the cus- 
tomers were responsible for 75% of 
the service calls; and 75% of the ap- 
pliances involved were either old or 
else of inferior design and construc- 
tion, and not sold or approved by 
the company. 

The thought of a servicing study, 
with especial reference to the train- 
ing of 1 men, was first dis- 
cussed by the Association’s Sales De- 
velopment Committee in May of 
1938. Because of the press of other 
activities then, the 
mained in a 


service 


discussions re- 
tentative stage, al- 
though several conferences were held 
in the summer and fall of 1938 cov- 
ering the needs and possibilties in- 
volved 

This matter was again brought up 

this time before a meeting of the 
Operating Division of the Associa- 





R. J. Rutherford 


Mr. 
a paper, “Some 
He said in 


tion on January 20, 1939, by 
Hall M. Henry in 
Reflections on Service.” 
part: 

“| would like to propose that our 
New England Association set 
up a committee to formulate 
sible research studies and projects 
to reduce gas service complaints and 
that various phases of the problem be 
assigned to different companies for 
field investigation and analysis. | 
believe that such a _  committee’s 
recommendations, followed by actual 
field work, could materially assist in 
a proper solution of this important 
problem. 

“In the matter of servicing due to 
our [ have tried to emphasize 
the need for better control over our 
gas quality the desirability of 
studying the most economical method 
of reducing gas service costs — and 
have recommended that a committee 
be appointed to draw up (a) sug- 
gested methods of reducing service 
costs caused by poor gas quality and 


(gas 


pos- 


gas, 
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(b) procedure for field testing. 

“On appliance servicing, | have 
suggested the manufacturers be re- 
quested to add a sum to cover serv- 
icing during guarantee period—and 
that a charge be made for servicing 
beyond the guarantee period—and 
have pointed out what has been done 
along these lines. | have also sug- 
gested that a committee of utility men 
meet with the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee to study and report on these 
ideas.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1939, it was voted “that 
the President be authorized to ap- 
point such Association committees 
as he may deem desirable in order to 
undertake a comprehensive survey 
of and research into the general 
servicing question.” The directors 
expressed great interest in this proj- 
ect and a concerted belief in its po- 
tential value to their own companies, 
among others. 

It has been pointed out that there 
are almost necessarily three major 
aspects to this problem: 

First, the factual aspect. 

Second, the technical aspect. 

Third, the interpretive aspect. 

The factual aspect concerns the 
determination of the problem, the 
factors affecting it and the obtaining 
of those facts necessary to properly 
formulate a solution. 

The technical aspect concerns the 
three main internal methods avail- 
able to the industry of reducing serv- 
icing expense, namely : 

1. Increasing efficiency or the qual- 
ity of the Servicing Department 
personnel. 

2. Improving the quality of the 
product, 

3. Improving the quality of the 
utilization equipment. 

The interpretive aspect concerns 
the policy and both the public and in- 
dustry relations angles of the prob- 
lem. 








To study and report on these vari- 
ous aspects of the servicing problem 
five committees have been appointed : 
An Accounting Servicing Committee, 
a Contact and Job Training Commit- 
tee, a Gas Conditioning Committee, 
an Equipment Design and Standardi- 
zation Committee and a Servicing 
Policy Committee. 

The factual aspect will be cov- 
ered largely by the Accounting Com- 
mittee, (Mr. H. L. Dalbeck of Cam- 
bridge, Chairman). 

Its objectives comprise : 

(1) The recommendation of a 
definite service accounting procedure 
which all New England companies 
can use. 
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(2) The setting up of accounting 
records to facilitate comparable com- 
parisons between companies regard- 
ing servicing costs. 

(3) The collection of pertinent 
data covering service costs, causes of 
service trouble, the makes of appli- 
ances involved, whether sold by 
company or dealer, etc. 

(4) A study of pertinent A. G. A. 
classification committee recommenda- 
tions. 

The. Contact and Job Training 
Committee, the Gas Conditioning 
Committee and the Equipment De- 
sign and Standardization Commit- 
tee will handle the technical aspects. 

The Contact and Job Training 
Committee (Mr. J. L. Johnson of 
Providence, Chairman) will do the 
follow ing: 

(1) Study the extensive material 
which has been tentatively prepared 
by the Worcester company during 
the past year. 

(2) Prepare a manual which 
might include part or all of this ma- 
terial and perhaps certain additional 
material, which manual primarily 
will be used for technical training of 
service personnel but also will be of 
value to the member companies in 
clarifying, simplifying and standard- 
izing service policies and procedures. 

The Gas Conditioning Committee 
(Mr. D. S. Reynolds of Boston, 
Chairman) plans: 

(1) A review of the pertinent re- 
search work which has been done in 
the committee’s field. 

(2) A recommendation of tests 
which might be run to determine the 
value of various methods. 

(3) The supervision of the con- 
duct of such tests. 

The Equipment Design and Stan- 
dardization Committee (Mr. E. H. 
Eacker of Boston, Chairman) will 
seek : 

(1) To ascertain design factors 
that cause service troubles. 

(2) To recommend desirable 
changes in the light of the foregoing 
study. 

(3) To ascertain the special appli- 
ance “gadget” requirements of the 
New England companies and the rea- 
sons therefore. 

(4) To recommend desirable 
simplifications and _ standardizations 
in the light of the foregoing study. 


The Servicing Policy Committee 
(Mr. R. ] Rutherford of Worcester, 
Chairman) will handle the interpre- 
tive aspect. It is charged with the 
administration of the entire project. 
The four research committees men- 
tioned will report to this Committee, 
and it in turn will report to the As- 
sociation directors. The Association 


President is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

In addition to exercising general 
supervision over the servicing proj- 
ect, the Policy Committee will give 
direct consideration, among other 
things, to: 

(1) Cooperation between the gas 
companies and the gas appliance 
manufacturers with respect to cer- 
tain service matters. 

(2) Suggest possible policies as to 
charging for service or not, guaran- 
tee periods, etc. 

(3) Should the home service de- 
partment report to the service depart- 
ment or to the sales department ? 

The reaction of the Committee 
members serving in connection with 
this project has been one of great 
interest. Committee meetings thus 
far have had a very large attendance 
—nearly 100% in every case. The 
New England Gas Association has 
received letters from a number of its 
members indicating the importance 
which is attached to the work now 
under way and offering extensive co- 
operation. 

It is anticipated that the work on 
the Servicing Project will require 
several years for completion. In 
fact, it has been suggested that it 
may be desirable to continue certain 
phases of it for an indefinite period. 
The aim is to proceed slowly and 
carefully and to achieve practical re- 
sults. 

Since the project is just now 
emerging from its organization 
stage, some details have not yet been 
worked out. 

The program of the Contact and 
Job Training Committee will be con- 
ducted in cooperation with a faculty 
member representing one of the lead- 
ing educational institutions in the 
area, just as the work of the Sales 
Development Committee (salesman’s 
textbook and other sales material) 
was carried on in active cooperation 
with the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Boston University College of 
Business Administration. The As- 
sociation directors have just under- 
written $2,500 towards the coopera- 
tive preparation of a service manual 
to feature technical material, com- 
pany policies and human relations. 
This manual will constitute the basis 
for company classes and should be 
available by next spring. 

Comprehensive questionnaires re- 
cently sent to the New England com- 
panies have already been answered 
by over 60% of this area’s meters 
and will provide considerable valu- 
able working data for the Equipment 
Design and Standardization and the 
Accounting Servicing Committees. 
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The Tools of the Industrial Gas Engineer 


N a literal sense the working tools 
of the industrial gas engineer are 
little more than pencil and 

paper, a slide rule, and a drawing 
board. With these he draws up his 
proposals for the prospect and his 
detailed sketches for the shop or 
erector. 

In a figurative sense, however, he 
makes use of a full kit of tools, as- 
sembled usually piece by piece, as 
his experience and knowledge de- 
velop. In this kit will be found cata- 
logues and books of reference, well 
buttressed by personal notebooks in 
which are kept ready to hand tables 
and graphs on a multitude of sub- 
jects. There will be data on the flow 
of gas, steam, water, and air through 
pipes and orifices, combustion charts, 
gas analyses, meter and regulator 
capacities, specific heats and gravi- 
ties, heat losses through furnace 
walls, pertinent data on furnace de- 
sign, construction costs, and unit gas 
consumptions on various industrial 
uses, and a hundred and one other 
bits of engineering knowledge. 

This information the engineer col- 
lects from handbooks, technical pub- 
lications, magazine articles, cata- 
logues, trade papers, plant tests, 
laboratory experiments, committee 
assignments, etc. Its amount and 
scope are limited only by the range 
of his interests, which with the typi- 
cal engineer are extremely wide. As 
in a previous article on the selling of 
industrial gas, we wish to emphasize 
the value of manufacturers’ cata- 
logues. In addition to the descriptive 
matter on their individual specialties, 
many of them contain very good ma- 
terial on combustion and the many 
engineering aspects of the gas busi- 
ness. The entered apprentice in the 
industrial department, be his interest 
mainly engineering or mainly sales, 
should start to collect catalogues as 
his very first act. 

Considering handbooks, he will 
want to own the “Gas Engineers’ 
Handbook,” prepared by the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association and published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company. Its 
900-odd pages cover a multitude of 
pertinent subjects in a handy, readily 
located fashion. He will also want a 
copy of Marks or Kents, which con- 
tains information on all branches of 
engineering. He should have access 


by 
Raymond F. Mann 


Wentz-Mann Company 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


to the Chemical Rubber Company’s 
‘Handbook of Chemistry & Physics,” 
the “Metals Handbook” of the 
American Society for Metals, the 
Guide of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, 
and a Carnegie (U. S. Steel Pocket 
Companion) or Bethlehem handbook. 
The book entitled “Fan Engineering”’ 
published by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany will often come in handy. Both 
volumes of Professor Morgan’s 
“Textbook of American Gas Prac- 
tise’ are especially worthwhile, 
giving practically the only modern 
description of gas manufacture and 
distribution. The American Gas 
Journal’s “Catalog and  Hand- 
book” has many valuable tables. As 
the industrial engineer gets into fur- 
nace design he will read and consult 
the volumes on that subject by Pro- 
fessors Trinks and Mawhinney. He 
should take care, however, to get 
only the latest editions and to realize 
as he reads that advances are made 
in the art faster than new editions 
of books are published. Much that 
appears between book covers on fur- 
nace design, although up-to-date yes- 
terday, may be obsolete today. 

The booklets of the American Gas 
Association on industrial gas sub- 
jects are a very necessary part of his 
library. Foremost of all will be the 
one entitled “Combustion,” a very 
fine handling of that basic subject. 
Other booklets such as those on 
“Steam Boilers,” “Water Heating,” 
“Food Products,” and ‘Bakeries, 
Hotels, and Restaurants,” although 
in some cases containing much that 
has become obsolete, all have a great 
deal to recommend them. The same 
applies to the Industrial Service Let- 
ters of the Industrial Gas Section 
of the A.G.A. The best practise at 
the time of their printing is given, 
although refinements and improve- 
ments rapidly modify their recom- 
mendations. To keep abreast of the 
latest developments one must read 
trade journals and committee reports, 
attend conventions, and keep in touch 
with one’s fellows. We have already 
paid tribute to the part that the 


manufacturers’ representatives play 
in the dissemination of such knowl- 
edge. Their travels and contacts 
with many industrial departments 
give them a many-sided view of what 
is going on and a splendid overall 
picture. 

We assume, of course, that the in- 
dustrial man will widen his horizon 
as far as possible by attending con- 
ventions and accepting committee 
assignments. Such work will always 
give him back more than he has to 
give. The world does move, and 
sooner or later a way is discovered 
to improve most any heating process 
or equipment. The immersion burn- 
er, the radiant tube, insulating fire- 
brick and prepared atmospheres are 
but a few of the more recent devel- 
ments that have virtually revolution- 
ized the field of industrial gas. The 
entire art of industrial gas engineer- 
ing is so new and advancing so 
rapidly that its disciples must be ever 
alert and quick to grasp the advan- 
tages of new processes and improved 
equipment. There is no resting on 
one’s oars. 

In most gas companies the indus- 
trial gas engineer must be so 
equipped that he can engineer all 
details connected with the installa- 
tion of gas in a plant. This means 
he must be able to determine the 
size of line for the main extension, 
if one is needed, the size of the serv- 
ice pipe, the number and capacities 
of gas meters and regulators, and 
the size and location of the house 
line. He must also be able to esti- 
mate the cost of such items, and the 
time required to install them. Fre- 
quently he must supervise work 
done by the consumer in the running 
of piping or the construction of fur- 
naces. Furthermore, he must be 
familiar with and able to use intel- 
ligently such equipment as thermo- 
couples, optical pyrometers, com- 
bustible gas indicators and gas ana- 
lyzing equipment, such as the Orsat 
or the Burrell, He must have a 
working knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of fans, compressors and 
pumps. He must be able to advise 
on temperature control systems. 
Fortunately in many cases he has 
the aid of the manufacturer’s agent 
on the more complicated of such 
equipment. However, that does not 
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excuse him from the responsibility of 
advising the consumer properly; and 
advice can only be based on knowl- 
edge. 

In previous articles we have in- 
cluded some of the data mentioned 
above as essential for the files of the 
industrial engineer. Below we give 
several more tables of accepted 
usage, and a few condensations for 
simplicity. 


1. The Flow of Gas Through Pipe 
Lines 

Taking up first the question of 
the flow of gas through pipe lines, 
we find some disagreement among 
the authorities with several different 
formulas in vogue. A common prac- 
tise, however, seems to be to use the 
Weymouth formula for high pres- 
sure transmission and the Spitzglass 
formula for low pressure lines. Pro- 
ceeding in that order, we have: 


A. High Pressure Transmission of Gas 

The Weymouth formula, assuming 
a temperature of 60° F. and an at- 
mospheric pressure of 30” of mer- 
cury reduces to:— 


[eee P,*) er 
Q= 2754 faacehcwniasioniatane 
GL 
where Q = flow of gas in cubic feet an 

hour. 

P, = initial pressure in Ibs./sq 
inch absolute. 

F: = final pressure in lbs./sq. inch 
absolute. 

d = actual internal diameter of 
pipe in inches. 

G = specific gravity of gas. 

L = length of pipe in miles. 


In this formula, note that the 
pressures are in pounds per square 
inch absolute, which is gauge pres- 
sure plus 14.73 (at sea level). Ac- 
tual pipe diameters, not nominal sizes, 
are necessary. The length of the 
line is in miles. Tables are avail- 
able (Gas Engineers’ Handbook, 
page 735 or American Gas Catalog 
and Handbook, page 113) giving the 
values of d'*/* or d*’* (the same as 
\/d'*/*) for pipes 2” and up. 

As the specific gravity will usu- 
ally be a constant for the gas within 
each engineer’s particular jurisdic- 
tion, the formula can be still further 
reduced to meet such local conditions 
Thus the writer who dealt with a 
natural gas of .6 gravity, set up for 
his own use the following: 


}? > 
2” pipe Q 249 y/ 
| 


a 717 
. = 1480 
eS 4370 
les 94600 
where L = length 
and | = length 
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B. Low Pressure Transmission of Gas 

The Spitzglass formula covering 
the flow of low pressure gas (dis- 
tribution systems under a 2 pounds 
pressure) 1s: 


hd i 
YU = 3550 . = 
Gl (1. + 3.6 + 0.03 d) 


4) 


d 
where QO = flow of gas in cubic feet an 

hour. 

h pressure drop in inches of 
water 

G = specific gravity of gas. 

l length of pipe in feet. 

d = diameter of pipe. 


This formula is more often used in 
the form given by Pole, namely: 


hd> 
O 1350 y - 
Gl 


where | length of pipe in yards. 

While this gives values reasonably 
accurate for pipe sizes 4” and over, 
the constant should be less than 1350 
for smaller sizes. The American Gas 
Catalog and Handbook 


(page 113) the following :-— 


suggests 


Se NB is Kaine was be 8 1,000 
SUN esa sa aa 1,100 
= pipe EEE et Pe re 1,200 
3 pipe verter rrny ee 1,300 


4” and over 

As the engineer is constantly called 
upon to figure pipe sizes for low pres- 
sure flows or asked for the capacity 
of existing lines, he saves himself a 
tremendous amount of time by hav- 
ing in his pocket a gas flow computer 
of the circular slide rule type. With 
this, knowing any three factors of the 
following four, flow per hour. diame- 
ter of pipe, length of pipe, and pres- 
sure drop, the fourth is found in a 


few seconds. Such computers are 
also available for high pressure flows. 
These computers are accurate, con- 


venient to carry, and great time sav- 
ers 

For those who prefer data in a 
tabulated form, there is a table avail- 
able, based on actual determinations 
which covers a wide range of pipe 
sizes, pressure drops, and lengths.” 
This table is based on a_ specific 
gravity of .6. Reference to the flow 
formulas shows that the rate of flow 
varies inversely as the square root 


of the specific gravity, directly as the 


ee American Gas Catalog ar Handbook 


5? >) 
107.600 
318,000 
OY OOK) 


Ot pipe u 


square root of the pressure drop, and 
inversely as the square root of the 
length. Hence we can set up the 
following correction tables to adjust 
for different specific gravities or pres- 
sure drops :— 


Conversion Table to Correct Flows for 
Changes in Specific Gravity of Gas 


Specific Gravity Multiplier 
.30 1.415 
ao 1.310 
40 1.225 
45 1.155 
.50 1.095 
a 1.045 
-60 1.000 
.65 .961 
.70 .926 
75 .894 
.80 .866 
85 841 
-90 817 

1.00 775 


Conversion Table to Correct Flows for 
Different Pressure Drops 


Pressure Drop Multiplier 
1.0” water 1.00 
is 1.22 
2.0 1.41 
2.5 1.58 
3.0 1.73 
a5 1.87 
4.0 2.00 


In the use of any of the formulas 
given, the length of the pipe repre- 
sents the distance in a straight line; 
and an allowance has to be made 
for any elbows, angles, valves or 
other fittings, since these introduce 
a pressure drop through friction that 
reduces the flow of gas. The usual 
method of making this allowance is 
to express the fitting as so much 
equivalent length of pipe of the 
diameter in question. While empiri- 
cal formulas for determining the cor- 
rect amount exist, they are rather 
complicated; and usually the resis- 
tance of the fittings is but a minor 
part of the total pipe resistance. The 
accompanying table is given in Amer- 
ican Gas Catalog and Handbook, 
1938 edition, page 111. 


2. The Flow of Air Thru Pipe Lines 

The flow of air of course follows 
the same laws as those given above 
for the flow of gas. Our problems 
are entirely different, however, as dis- 
tances are limited and pressures 
usually low. Only in the layout of 
duct work for fan air, a problem in 
air heater work, do we usually do 
much engineering. The standard 
chart given herewith covers our 
needs. This same chart is used in air 
conditioning work and is found in 
any handbook on that subject. 


3. The Flow of Steam Thru Pipes 

The flow of steam through pipe 
line is usually calculated from the 
empirical formula of Babcock. This 
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RESISTANCE OF PIPE FITTINGS TO FLOW as given on pages 578-581 of the Gas 
EQUIVALENT FEET OF STRAIGHT PIPE Engineers’ Handbook is advised as 
Senee—Ale—Cas against solving this equation. 
4 se sep | sz ; a 
4 oo | 3 ata sti ij 5. The Flow of Gas Thru Orifices 
$5 | 35 3 rit | aki ¢ | ¢)¢ E ‘ 
<3 | g 33 lags | z23| 3 | ¢ iH 3 Data on the flow of gas through 
i ii s |e 8hy iy Sisia j orifices is extremely important in all 
| c = < 
in} 3 Sea lauet ase} 2 | 3 | 83 work on atmospheric burners as well 
l as on high pressure gas burners. The 
Resistance factor | ° ° ° 
for type of Gtting || 0.25 | os | oa | 0.67 | 0.90 | 1 | 13 | 3.0 basic formula is: 
; /H 
o.e3 || os: | oa: | oss | oes | aa] a3 | a7 | as = : 
' - | | | Q = 1658.5 AK - 
«| oom | ou | esr) om] is | 16) 16) 29) 38 ~ G 
| 
a1) 33 31) 47 ; a 
: ag Oe | Se) oe) Sf | . where Q = the flow of gas in cubic feet 
1M 1.380 os3 | 11 14 | 32 30] 33 44] 6 per hour. 
1% 1.610 os | 13 | 16 | 36 | 38) 39) 63) 78 A =the area of the orifice in 
3 2.067 13 17 | 33 | 36 | 48} 63) 71 | 6 square inches. _ ; 
% 2.469 1.6 a2 | 38 lee | oo] 68 87 | ws K = the discharge coefficient of 
3 sos || 21 as | se | 67 | 7.7 | 5 4 iva _ the orifice. — ‘ 
H = the gas pressure in inches of 
. 4 026 3.0 39 | #0 | 78 10.7) 8 8) BT water 
5 6.07 || 3.9 $1 | 68 | 10.4 | 30 | Ss | 07) Be G = the specific gravity of the 
6 6.05 || 48 | 64 | jize | ive | 3 | 6) 388 vas. 
8 7.981 or so jus | 7.8 ma | ms 36 | 88 x ne ’ 
10 woo || os jus |r joa | 18 | 0) 6 | 080 The discharge coefficient K de- 
13 13.000 || 10.9 | 44 | 184 lens | os | ar | oes | ore pends on the design of the particular 
_ on orifice in question, and runs all the 
way from .6 to 9. A value of .78 
Based on Poster's formula L=43.7 r.d** . - ° ° ° 
in which L=equivalent length straight pipe ia feet is a good practical average. If this 
r=resistance factor 
d=diameter of Gtting in feet 
(A. S. M. E. Trans., Vol 42, pg. 648, 1920) . 
FLow oF Arr 
can be expressed in two forms as 
follows = ($000 
d+ 3.6 \W°*L 
P= (2a » 000 
d' D 
, , 8 cco 
PDd Z 
or W = 5220 rey 6,000 
; 3.6 $000 
d 4000 
where P = pressure loss, pounds per 
square inch. 3000 
d = internal diameter of pipe i ; 
inches. 
W = weight of steam flow per 2,000 
hour in pounds 
L = length of pipe in feet 50 
é ‘ — oo 
D = weight of 1 cubic foot of 4 
steam at the inlet pressure 
Again laborious calculations can 4000 
be saved by using tabulated data or 600 
by the accompanying nomographic wo 
chart published in the Heating & tal 
Ventilating Magazine. S00 
4. The Flow of Water Thru Pipes = 


The equation of Hazen and Wil- 


300 
liam gives the flow of water through 
pipes as follows :— 20 
P 0s ie) 
QO = 0.442 cd? -(— ) 
; (50 
where Q = flow of water in gallons per 
____ minute 400 
c = coefficient of roughness 
140 for new steel pipe 60 
130 for new cast iron 
110 for riveted pipe. 60 
d = diameter of pipe in inches so 
P = pressure drop in pounds per 





square inch. 
1 = length of pipe in feet 
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Reference to tabulated data such 


Friction, Inches of Water 
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figure is substituted in the above 
formula, it reduces to:— 
H 
Q = 1300A 
Vv G 
This can be still further simplified 


to fit local conditions by inserting the 
values for specific gravity and the 
usual pressure that would be found 
at the orifice. Thus, with a mixed 
gas of .55 gravity and a normal pres- 
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” 


sure of 0 of 


comes : 


water, the equation be- 


O 4300 A 
a figure that can easily be memorized. 
An exceptionally good set of charts 
on orifice capacities is given in the 


A.G.A. booklet ‘‘Combustion,” while 
many of the manufacturers give tab- 
ulated data on this subject in their 


catalogs. The engineer should bear 
in mind at all times that there is a 
variable factor, the K of the equation, 
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that changes with each change in 
orifice shape; and hence there will 
be some variation between actual and 
calculated flow. 


Combustion Charts 
It goes without saying that the in- 
dustrial engineer should have com- 
plete data regarding the compositior. 
and combustion of the product he 


sells. He should know the analysis 
of the gas as distributed, its per- 


centage of sulphur and other impuri- 
ties, its vapor pressure or water con- 
tent, the products of combustion, the 
dew point, theoretical flame temper- 
ature, rate of flame propagation, and 
limits of inflammability. For a typi- 


cal manufactured or natural gas much 


of this information will be found in 
handbooks on combustion. It is sug- 


gested, however, that the engineer 
take a representative analysis of the 


local gas and make up a combustion 
chart such as given herewith. From 
this he can draw up several per- 
tinent graphs similar to those given 
in the May 1938 article where the 
practical application of such knowl- 
edge was pointed out. These graphs 
were “Heat in Flue Products for 
Various CO, Analyses,” “Available 


Heat Chart for a 900 Btu Mixed 
Gas,” and “Excess Air as Given by 
Flue Gas Analysis.” Detailed in- 


formation on the derivation of the 
data is given in the A.G.A. booklet 
“Combustion.” 

These charts give the answer to 
many common questions that the en- 
gineer will meet. Take for instance 
this one:—How much water is 
formed on the combustion of 1,000 
cubic feet of the above mentioned 990 
Btu gas? The table shows it would 
be 1,871 cubic feet, which is equiva- 
lent to 89 pounds or 10.7 gallons. 
Another common inquiry is_ the 
amount of air necessary to burn a 
cubic foot of gas. Again we read 
the answer directly as 8.411 cubic 
feet. Quite often the question arises 
as to the difference between the gross 
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a gas, oil 
to control 


cuits. 
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ture-indicating 
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curate. All 


Partlow Model M Temperature Control 


hree anges 50 to 350: 


Temperature 


or steam line 
the operation of electric heating elements, 
It automatically maintains temperature 
scale) in an oven, melting pot, platen, 
This electric control is 


thermostatic 


elements are interchangeable. 


100 to 650, and 100 to 1000 Deg. Fahr. 
“Switch capacity to 500 watts ac., 50 watts de. 


Model M Electric control is used to operate a solenoid or motor valve in 
and thus regulate flow in step with heat requirements. 
relays, 
(where you set the red-colored pointer on its tempera- 
drier or any heated equipment. 

available in two and three-wire designs for ac. 
element is our mercury-actuated flexible unit, 


List prices of the complete control range from $55 


r Bullet The Partlow Corporation 


rmation. 2 Champion Road, New Hartford, New York 


It is employed 
or motors. 


and dc. 
powerful, 


control cir- 
positive and ac- 
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Mixture Before Combustion 


Cu. Ft.of Gas O:z Req’d 


RAPS pera ce 662 1.324 
SNE os. ot is Win'esg' sas O86 301 
re ere 154 077 
Cf 8sd ace acewaia 023 0115 
Se eae O11 039 
LS Ee a ee 002 O15 
NN tie) aha kk Wweaceidiait 002 
eee 058 sais 
BNE aed Sin ahah alghcd Oo 002 002 
PION AL cos cieocken 
H.O (Air and gas) 

1.000 1.7655 


Y volume H.O in flue products 
Theoretical Dew Foint .......... 
Flue Gas Volume (dry) 


and net or high and low heating 
values. For this 900 Btu gas the 
difference is 88.6 Btu or some 9.8% 
of the gross. Thus, unless the prod- 
ucts of combustion are cooled in the 
furnace below the dew point, the fur- 


%COsz (analysis) 


nace efficiency can not possibly ex- 
ceed 90.2%. (Since flue gas tempera- 
tures must be above the temperature 
of the work there is a loss in sensible 
heat as well and a combustion ef- 
ficiency of 86% obtainable in the bet- 


Heat Loss in Five GASES FoR A 900 Bru. Mixep Gas 
WituH Various Excess AIR 
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Per cent of Gross Heating Value in Products of Combustion 


+ 
13 
Cu. Ft. Products of Combustion Gross Net 
~—— $$. B.t.u B.t.tr. 
Air & H.0 H.O CO, N: Total 60-30 Dry 60-30 Dry 
1.324 662 1.986 671.73 604.94 
258 172 430 153.17 140.27 
154 =e 154 49.81 42.36 
cane 023 023 7.44 7.44 
022 022 O44 17.94 16.83 
006 O12 O18 7.48 7.18 
002 tice —., owe > eames 
058 es eae a amet 
8.411 ssp 6.646 6.646 iets sitet 
107 107 meee. ~ Tetensed 65 aul 
1.871 893 6.704 9.468 907.6 819.0 
1.871 
Dry Volume 7.597 
19.8% R93 
140.5° F Ultimate CO, = - = 11.75% 
893 100 Ye 


ter domestic, gas designed heating 
boilers is about the practical limit). 

The dew point is sometimes an im- 
portant consideration as it affects the 
problem of condensation. This is cal- 
culated from the percentage of water 
in the products of combustion; and 
for this gas is theoretically 140.5° F. 
The theoretical flame temperature 
means little, merely fixing an upper 
limit of what is possible with gas 
combustion. The rate of flame 
propagation is a very important con- 
sideration, explaining the difference 
in behavior of burners on manufac- 
tured and natural gas. The much 
faster burning manufactured gas 
calls for a different treatment in 
burner design than the slower burn- 
ing natural gas. The former tends 
to backfire, the latter to blow away 
from the burner ports. A cubic foot 
of combustible and air at the 
correct air-gas ratio has practically 
the same Btu content with either gas; 
but the port area should be larger 
for the natural gas burner. The ac- 
tual flame velocity varies with the air- 
gas ratio, reaching a maximum at 
the correct ratio for perfect com- 
bustion. For the gas we have been 
discussing, this maximum speed is 
approximately 1.15 feet per second. 
Coal gas will have double this rate, 
and water gas a similar high velocity. 

The limits of inflammability are 
needed for several reasons. A mix- 
ture with too much or too little gas 
in air will not burn. In cases of ex- 
plosions where gas may be involved 
this knowledge is often of value in 
eliminating gas or tracing down con- 
tributing factors In dealing with 


gas 


prepared gases for furnishing certain 
furnace atmospheres, it is often de- 
sirable to generate an inert gas. Some 
combustion systems mix part of the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Certification of Gas Appliances 


Requirements and Practice 
Employed in Australia 


NY scheme which aims at the 
A general improvement of gas ap 
pliances is inevitably a matter 
of importance. Although the stand 
ard of zas appliances in England ap 
pears to be relatively high, the fact 
that the question of their certifica 
tion is raised there, from time to 
time, would appear to indicate that 
there exists some need for 
scheme. 
It might, therefore, be of some in 
terest to your readers to obtain some 
idea of the scheme instituted several 


such a 


years ago and conducted by The 
National Gas Association of Aus- 
tralia. 


As this scheme differs in some im 
portant aspects from those in opera 
tion in other parts of the world, this 
information may, perhaps, 
added interest. 


have an 


The need for the scheme rests on 
the following fundamental propos: 
tions: 

1. That the purchaser of a gas ap 
pliance is entitled to know that it 
1s safe, efficient and of 
construction. 


durable 


2. That gas undertakings should be 
in a position to know readily what 
appliances are reliable, just as the 
hallmark easily distinguishes gold 
and silver from dross. 


3. That, as gas appliances stand be 
tween ourselves and our consum 
ers, the progressive welfare « 
our industry must always be in 
separably bound up in them. It is 
reasonable, therefore, that the 
Gas Industry should have some 
instrument of control in f 
gas appliances 


The need for a scheme is, of 
course, commensurate with the stand 
ard which manufacturers of appli- 
ances maintain. In Australia, prior 
to the existence of the scheme, there 
were many manufacturers earnestly 
striving to reach high standards but 
who had not the requisite technical 
knowledge to attain them. By giving 
them cheap and ready access to the 
laboratories of the Association and 
their staffs they, in effect, have had 
attached to their organizations the 
whole of the r tl 
industry. 


respect ¢ 
PeSprect 


resources or tne ras 


By 
James Harrison 


Deputy President and Secretary 
The National Gas Association 
of Australia 


The Compilation of Standard 
Requirements 


Draft minimum standard require- 


ments are created by a committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. 
= rt - 
These are sent for comment to all 
gas undertakings in Australia and 
Ne Zealand as well as to appliance 
manufacturers. The comments re- 
ceived e considered by the com- 
ittee na Standard Require- 
— - than + sad 6¢ blished ; 1 
nents are en issued, publisnes an 
~ 1 € 


Testing and Examining Appliances for 
Compliance with Standard Require- 
ments, Durability of Construction and 
Easy Servicing. 

\fter Standard Requirements have 


nanutacturers send ap- 








ances one < the 
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Whe suggested constructional 
terations have been made, the ap- 


pliance is submitted to laboratory 
for compliance with the ap- 
propriate Standard Requirements. 

lf the appliance pass, the manufac- 
turer is given a Certificate of Ap- 
proval which entitles him to have 
reproductions of the appliance 
badged by an inspector of the Asso- 
ciation after the inspector has sub- 
mitted it to an actual service test 
and found it to be satisfactory 

lf the appliance does not pass, the 
manufacturer is given every 
ance to bring it up to the 
tion’s requirements. 

Manufacturers are not permitted 
to affix badges which are in the sole 
charge of inspectors. 


tests 


assist- 


\ssocia- 


What the Badge Implies 


It will be seen that the Badge of 
Approval implies compliance with 
standard requirements, that it is 
durably constructed, that it is de- 
signed to ensure ease of servicing 
and maintenance and that it has 
passed an actual service test. 


Prices Charged for Laboratory Assis- 
tance and Badges of Approval. 

Manufacturers are members of 
this Association. They pay an annual 
fee of £5 plus £5 for each appli- 
ance section to which they are attach- 
ed. Thus, if a manufacturer belong- 
ed to the gas water heater section, he 
would pay an annual fee of £10. For 
this he is entitled to access to the 
laboratories of the Association and 
may avail himself of the services of 
the whole technical staffs. 

In addition to the annual subscrip- 
tion, manufacturers are charged one 
shilling for each Ap- 
proval affixed. 


+ 


Badge of 


The Badge of Approval 


It was felt that the design of the 
badge should be simple and readily 
recognizable by the general public. 
\n attempt has been made to embody 
these essentials in the design which 
is reproduced below. 

t is also symbolic—the shield be- 
ing an emblem of protection. The 


stars represent the “Southern Cross” 
and refer to the geographical location 
of the scheme’s field of operation. 

metal 
may be 


the domed 
type and 


are of 


transfer 


, } 
Badges 


or flat 
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obtained in colors which will match 
the color of the appliance. 

| have noted with interest some 
of the objections to appliance certi- 
fication raised, from time to time, by 
representatives of the Gas Industry 
in England and would like with due 
deference to express my views there 
on. Many of these views have been 
dictated by ] “tical experience 
These objections re as follows 


1. That it might prejudice progress. 


Our Standard Requirements are 
not static. Desirable improvements 
are embodied, from time to time, as 
competition and progress dictate 

Certificates of Approval are only 
valid for 12 months and are not re 
newed unless and until the improve 
ments are embodied in the appliance. 

In this way, Standard Require 
ments becomes an instrument of pro 
gressive development. 

It is hard to imagine such a pro 
cedure as being prejudicial to prog 
ress. On the other hand, it is easy 
tc imagine the tardiness of progress 
if development were left to manu 
facturers many of whom might have 
no interest other than cheap con 
struction and aesthetic appeal. 


2. That it might cause design to 
work down to a minimum limit and 
that a Badge of Approval might tend 
to convey to the public that all badged 
appliances were of equal merit. 


This is tantamount to saying that 
the better appearance of an appli- 
ance has no appeal value. Thomas 
Carlyle tells us that it is not our 
logical mensurative faculty, but our 
imaginative one, which is king over 
us. This is another way of saying 
that people are controlled, not by 
their reason, but by their sentiment. 
Hence, it is that the aesthetic appeal 
is such an important factor in selling 
anything. It is this which will al- 
ways prevent any possibility of “‘de- 
sign working down to a minimum” 
or any suggestion that “all badged 
appliances are of equal merit.” 
lges of Approval do not, of 
themselves, sell appliances—they are 
merely a crowning feature that is 
only referred to when elegance and 
general appeal have done most of the 
selling job. It is then that the Badge 
comes along and says, in effect to a 
potential purchaser, “You have pre- 
ferred this appliance ; that it will give 
satisfactory service is indicated by 
this Badge of Approval.” 


Bac 


I am of the opinion that the ob- 
jection raised arises from a wrong 
point of view as is evidenced by our 
experience in Australia where it has 
never materialized. 
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3. That reliance on certification 
might diminish the responsibility of 
gas undertakings to the public. 


It does not appear to me material 
who accepts the responsibility to the 
public—gas undertakings or an au 
thority constituted on their behalf. If 
this responsibility were so shifted it 
would result in its wider acceptance. 
It is reasonable to assume that some 
vas undertakings, because of their 
inability to know what appliances 
will give good service, have this in 
difference forced upon them. If they 
were able to ascertain readily what 
appliances were desirable they would 
doubtless prefer them, thus promot 
ing their own interests and those of 
the Gas Industry. 


4. That an official stamp might be 
accepted by the public as an unquali- 
fied guarantee, whilst it could only 
infer that the appliance bearing it 
would fulfil the standard when new 
and properly installed. 


The Badge of Approval is an un- 
qualified guarantee of what it im- 
plies—safety, efficiency and durable 
construction of the appliance to which 
it is affixed. 

It is impossible, of course, for a 
badge to imply that an appliance will 
never wear out or that it will be 
properly installed but it does go a 
long way to insure satisfactory 
service. 

The public is not unreasonable. 
They know, for instance, that a 
safety razor is only so when prop- 
erly used. They know also that they, 
themselves, will wear out. 

Moreover, if a badged appliance 
be impr yperly installed, there is less 
likelihood of an accident because 
of the general safety provisions pre- 
scribed by standard requirements. 


5. That the Blue Star of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, representing as 
it does compliance with minimum 
standards, has failed to be of any mer- 
chandising value for advertising or 
campaign purposes. Something new, 
therefore, had to be developed and 
this led to the “Certified Perform- 
ance” Range. 


The purpose of a badge is not pri- 
marily for advertising purposes. Its 
purpose is set out in the propositions 
referred to at the beginning of this 
article. 

In desiring to popularize certified 
ranges, our American friends called 
the badge another name—Certified 
Performance. In doing so, they up- 
held the fundamental principle of 
certification and proved that they 
thought it good for advertising pur- 


pt ses. 
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In introducing the scheme in Aus- 
tralia, no attempt was made to cover 
the whole field of gas appliances. 

A start was made with gas water 
heaters and gas wash coppers. The 
scheme is now functioning in respect 
of gas cookers, whilst standard re- 
quirements are in preparation for gas 
fires, gas space heaters and gas re- 
frigerators. It is the ultimate inten 
tion to cover the whole field of do- 
mestic gas appliances. 

The scheme is operating most suc 
cessfully which is due, in no small 
measure, to the earnest cooperation 
of appliance manufacturers who have 
testified that the examination of ap- 
vilances in their factories by an in- 
uependent inspector has played au 
important part in improving work- 
manship with its attendant economies. 

In this highly emotional age where 
novelty and elegance might be pro- 
moted at the expense of intrinsic 
merit, it should be remembered that 
Gas is on its trial long after these 
transient charms have cloyed. It is 
then that its prestige will have little 
to rest on but the service the appli- 
ance can give—a condition which cer- 
tified appliances can assure. 





Vance, Gas Heating 
Sales Manager for G. E. 


S. M. Vance, who has been assistant 
manager of gas equipment sales, has been 
appointed sales manager of gas equipment 
in the heating sales section of the General 
Electric air conditioning and commercial 
refrigeration department. 

Mr. Vance began his career with tie 
Public Service Co. of Colorado in 1925 
as a student engineer, following four 
years of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Tennessee. 

After a year as cadet engineer, he 
joined the Surface Combustion Co. as a 
gas equipment engineer. Later he joined 
the Republic Light, Heat & Power Co. 
in Buffalo, N. Y., as industrial gas engi- 
neer. In 1930 he moved to Chicago as 
sales engineer for the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America. 

In 1935, Mr. Vance became sales mana- 
ger of gas heating at the Peoples Lizht 
Co. in Davenport, Ia. The following yeaz, 
he returned to Chicago as sales sup--- 
visor for the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., and joined General Electric in No- 
vember, 1937. 

Mr. Vance will be assisted by C. E. For- 
est and others in the G. FE 
out the country. 


offices through- 


+ 

Automatic Controls. A 48 page cata- 
log, No. 300, of Mercoid Corporation, 
4200 Belmont Ave., Chicago, describes 
very fully their automatic controls for 
heating, air conditioning, refrigeration 
and various industrial applications. 
Copy 


Wiring diagrams are included 
available on request 

















Exposition Central Theme— 
TOWER OF THE SUN 


ROM Sally Rand’s Nude Ranch 
F:: the Gayway to the dignified 

California State Buildings on the 
other end of the island, gas has be- 
come the accepted fuel at San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate International Ex- 
position. 

The story of gas at the San Fran- 
cisco Fair is one of engineering 
achievement, rare showmanship in 
merchandise display and unique uses 
ranging from the heating of drinking 
water for huge pythons in a snake 
show to the heating of model homes. 
It’s a story of gas stealing the show 
at a World’s Fair. 

Not once in a lifetime would gas 
find so many uses in an area only a 
mile and a half long and a mile wide 
as it does at Treasure Island. Not 
once in a lifetime would it receive 
so many tests of efficiency. 

But before going into those uses, 
let’s examine for a moment the sys- 
tem which provides gas for the island 
and a few figures on consumption. A 
gas load of approximately 60,000 cu. 
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San Francisco Fair Uses Gas 


for Warming Snakes and 


Up to Firing Locomotives 


By 


Lucius S. Flint 


ft. per hour is furnished by the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 

From the end of the Key System 
mole on the Oakland side, where a 
5” x 10” meter is located, the gas is 
transported to the island at a pres- 
sure of 60 pounds, being carried by a 
four inch welded line. Where the gas 
enters the island, its pressure is re- 
duced to 10 pounds by means of a 
“P” type Regulator. 

Pressure is carried at this 10 
pound level in the island distribu- 
tion system. This system consists of 
5,000 feet of four inch main, 13,000 
feet of two inch main and 1,000 feet 
of the three inch size. The two inch 
main is welded and wrapped pipe. In 
the three and four inch sizes, screwed 
joints are used. Also included in the 
distribution system are about two 
miles of services in sizes 4, 344, 1%, 
1% and 2 inches. The services in- 
cluded, there are about six miles of 
pipe on Treasure Island. 

Of the 250 meters on the island, 


about 16 are high pressure meters 
with an outlet delivery of 10 pounds. 
Most of these are located in the Cali- 
fornia State Buildings where the ag- 
gregate consumption runs about 12,- 
000 cu. ft. per hour. Otherwise, reg- 
ulators at the meters reduce the pres- 
sure from 10 pounds to six inches. 
The California State Buildings, it 
is interesting to note use gas entirely 
for heating, cooking and water heat- 
ing. Large forced air heaters were 
installed in each building to maintain 
constant temperatures. About 75 per 
cent of the load is used for heating, 
the balance for the other two items. 


Nude Ranch Heated By Gas 


As one of the most publicized and 
best attended attractions at the Fair, 
Sally Rand’s Nude ranch has brought 
the merits of gas heating very much 
into the limelight. Even if the audi- 
ence doesn’t require much artificial 
heat, the girls in the arena do. 





Photo, Mike Roberts, Oakland 


Sally Rand’s Nude Ranch. Temperature in the glass enclosed arena kept at 
constant temperature with gas heat. 








ee 
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Clad in boots, neckerchiefs, and 
not too much else, Sally’s girls would 
probably be subject to colds but for 
some form of dependable heating. 
Gas does the job. Forced air heaters 
controlled automatically by thermo- 
stats keep the temperature in the 
glass-enclosed arena constantly at an 
even level. 

Sally’s isn’t the only girl show on 
the Gayway using gas heat, although 
due to the nature of this performance 
the area heated here by gas is prob- 
ably larger than anywhere else. How- 
ever, dressing rooms and other en- 
closures in most of these shows are 
gas heated. 


Gas Heat For Pythons 


It’s a far cry from girls to snakes 
but nevertheless gas heat serves them 
both. In Cliff Wilson’s Bamboo Mon- 
ster Show, which is also operating at 
the New York Fair, gas is used ex- 
clusively for both heating and water 
heating. 

Strange as it sounds, the tempera- 
ture in which a snake lives must be 





33 ft. Python in front of gas heater at 
the Monster Show. 


kept constant—at right around 76 
degrees. Since the Pythons and Boa 
Constrictors on exhibit here are tre- 
mendously valuable, it’s only natural 
that the owners should take every 
precaution for their health. (One of 
the pythons, incidentally is said to 
be the largest in captivity, measur- 
ing 31 feet eight inches in length 
and weighing 603 pounds. ) 

The windowed enclosure where 
the big snakes are kept is served by 
a unit heater equipped with a therm- 
ostat. The even temperature thus 





Heating water for the snakes at the 
Monster Show on the Gayway. 


maintained not only protects the 
health of the snakes but also repre- 
sents insurance against their attempt- 
ing to harm their attendants—a py- 
thon becomes active when he gets 
cold. 

The second important use for gas 
at the monster show is the heating 
of water for the snakes, and for 
scrubbing their cage. The cleanest 
animals in the world, they are just 
as sensitive to any impurities in water 
as to sudden changes in temperature. 
Their surroundings must also be 
kept sterile. 

So every morning, the entire cage 
is scrubbed thoroughly with hot wa- 
ter and a strong soap and is then 
rinsed several times. And every eve- 
ning several buckets of water are 
boiled on a gas plate and placed in a 
large metal container where it cools 
to just about the right temperature 
for use the following morning. Inci- 
dentally, the snakes absorb most of 


One of the incubator 
babies gives indication 
of a future heavyweight 
champion. 
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the water they use through their 
scales rather than by drinking. So 
it’s necessary to place them one at a 
time in a water-filled concrete tank 
in the cage. 


Exclusive Gas Installation at 
Incubator Baby Show 


And now from snakes we jump 
again to incubator babies. In the In- 
cubator Baby Show sponsored by 
Better Babies Inc., gas heating, cook- 
ing and refrigeration have helped 
develop into healthy normalcy doz- 
ens of prematurely born infants 
whose parents were unable to af- 
ford incubator care for them. 

One of the most educational ex- 
hibits on the island, the Incubator 
Baby display has demonstrated once 
again some of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of The absolute de- 
pendability of temperature control 
provided by gas is essential in this 
type of infant care. The noise free 
operation of the gas refrigerator and 
the convenience of a modern gas 
range for use in preparing feeding 
formulas and sterilizing bottles are 
equally advantageous. 

Through the glass walls of a se- 
ries of little alcoves off a circular en- 
closure, visitors see the tiny babies 
in their incubators. The tops of those 
incubators, however, are very sel- 
dom closed for the simple reason that 
the constant temperature necessary 
for the majority of the infants is 
maintained all through the area by 
means of automatically controlled gas 
heating facilities. 

Inside the circle off which the in- 
dividual baby compartments are lo- 
cated are the hospital and kitchen, 
both of which are presided over con- 
stantly by registered nurses and a 
staff physician. The kitchen is 
equipped with one of the latest model 
gas ranges on the market and a gas 
refrigerator. The installation is a gas 
one throughout. 


gas. 
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Diving Girls Protected By Gas Heat 


Still another unique use for gas 
on the Fair’s Gayway is found at the 
Hollywood Bathing Beauties show 
On the back wall of an open-front 
enclosure there is a painted target. In 
the center of the floor is a large tank 
filled with water. At either end of 
that tank a bathing girl sits on a spe 
cially constructed chair. The custom- 
ers are sold baseballs to toss at the 
target. When a patron succeeds in 
hitting the bullseye, an_ electrical 
switch is closed which in turn tips 
over the chair of one of the bathing 
girls, dumping her into the water. 

Obviously the job would be a dan 
gerously cold one—except for gas. 
The problem is solved by use of a 
large gas water heater through which 
the water is pumped constantly, be 
ing maintained at a temperature of 
80 degrees, and a gas circulating 
heater which keeps the temperature 
inside the room at close to 80. Al- 
though the front is open, the heater 
is so placed and a part-length curtain 
is used in such a way that there is 
no difficulty in maintaining the de- 
sired temperature even when it’s cold 
outside. 

Then there’s the exhibit of “Glass 
Blowers of The World” where with- 
out gas there could be no show. At 
each of two high counters, one at 
each side of the building, are glass 
blowing furnaces where imported ex- 
perts in fancy glass blowing turn out 
art objects of rare beauty. The fur- 
naces consist of pairs of jets the 
flames of which are turned head-on. 
The spot where the two flames meet 
is where the heat is greatest and 
where the tubes of glass are held un- 
til thoroughly soft, then lifted to the 
lips of the glass blower. The jets used 
are of practically the same type em- 
ployed in an ordinary chemical lab- 
oratory. 

Even in the gigantic pageant “Cay 
alcade of the Golden West” which is 
staged on the largest stage ever built 
with a cast of 300 actors and “props” 
ranging from guns to horses and lo- 
comotives, gas plays an important 
part. In the scene of the production 
where two lines are linked by a gold- 
en spike to form the first trans- 
continental railroad, two ancient loco 
motives and a car each are brought 
onto the stage under their own power. 

Fueling of the ancient wood burn 
ing boilers presented something of a 
problem. But gas came to the rescue. 
On either side of the stage near the 
track where the locomotives are stor- 
ed, a gas outlet was installed. To 
these outlets were connected hoses 
and valve-controlled nozzles. A few 
minutes before a locomotive is to 
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‘Cavalcade’ locomotive being fired up with gas. The base at the left 
carries gas to the firebox. 


Hot dog stands like this are heavy users of gas at the S. F. Fair. 


move on stage, the engineer simply 
pushes the gas hose nozzle into the 
firebox. Thus, steam pressure is 
quickly built up to a point where 
wood will maintain it while the en- 
vine moves out, waits for the cere- 
mony and comes back. 


Heating Water For Livestock 


\t the California Livestock Pa- 
vilion where the finest stock speci- 
mens in the state are on exhibit, gas 
is consumed at the rate of 1,300 cu. 
ft. per hour for heating water to 
wash the animals and the barns. 
Thousands of gallons of water are 
used every day for this purpose. 

The number of unique and spec- 
tacular uses for gas at The Fair is 


almost unlimited. But turning away 


from them, consider some of the 
more prosaic uses. 

Restaurants on the island, some- 
times called on to feed 150,000 to 
175,000 people in a single day, use 
a tremendous amount of gas for 
cooking, hot water heating for dish 
washing and so on. Some of the 
larger restaurants use gas fired dish 
washers exclusively. Practically all 
of them heat their water by gas. 

In some single restaurant installa- 
tions the consumption averages as 
high as 800 cu. ft. per hour. More 
than one establishment has as many 
as eight large restaurant ranges. The 
water heating load ranges from 20,- 
000 B.T.U. heaters to 150,000 B.T.U. 
per hour. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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California shore, a 16” pipe-line carries crude oil to deep 
water to load tankers. Drastic laws warn against contamina- 
tion of the water. A tight shut-off was imperative. Corrosion 
had to be thwarted, too. Valves with exposed, threaded stems 
were inadequate. Only a Nordstrom Lubricated Valve could 


serve the need—and it has served for years. It provides an 





se. 


Ce Lia ) itis Ocean. 


Terminating in the briny Pacific, almost a half mile from the 


absolutely blind ending for the 12” flexible hose which con- 
nects to the 16” submerged oil line. Not a drop of oil can 
leak out; not a drop of salt water can intrude. \\ The hy- 
draulic seal of lubricant which completely envelops the plug 
(“Sealdport” patent) makes the Nordstrom Valve imper- 
vious to leaks—regardless of line contents—for oil, gas, air 


or chemicals. It’s the all-purpose valve for your service. 





NORDSTROM VALVES 








EMCO -NORDSTROM TYPE NORDCO STEEL TYPE STANDARD TYPE HYPRESEAL TYPE Round Opening HYPRESEAL TYPE 


Nordstrom 10” Valve, hydraulically-operated, in butane 
stand-by plant in California. 


Nordstrom Valves on natural gasoline com- 
pressor discharges. Note handwheels mounted 
above walk-way for control from upper level 


Dormancy if Photo shows unique arrangement of welded gas pipe in- 
-_ 
Yd 


stalled in Wyoming on an 18” loop line. Also shows 
wrinkle bending both in the 18” loop line and 10” cross- 
over lines. Nordstrom Valves are used. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES; GASOLINE, OIL & GREASE METERS 
Main Offices: 400 Lexington Ave., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, Chicago, Kansas City, Des Moines, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles, Oakland. 
usees: Peacock Bros., Lted., Montreal. European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England. 


. P . ; Nordstrom Plug Valves * Nordstrom Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordstrom Valve Lubricants ¢ 
Nordstrom Valves on gas lines in a California 


. “ * EMCO Gas Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators * EMCO Regulators * Pittsburgh Meters for 
metering station. * Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids * Raybould Couplings * Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 


PO) \\ ff 


"SEALDPORT' 


LUBRICATION 
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(1) Detail of South Entrance, Gas Indus- 
try Exhibit. 

(2) General View of Gas 
hibit Looking South. 

(3) General View Looking North 


Industry Ex- 


Besides all the better restaurants, 
there are dozens of hot dog stands 
scattered over the island which have 
cooking and water heating loads 
ranging from 20 to 50 cu. ft. per 
hour. Yes, gas is the favorite fuel 
at Treasure Island! 


Appliances Conspicuous 
In Model Homes 


Kept before numbers of exhibitors 
and their employees through its mul 
tiplicity of uses on the island, gas 
is brought to the attention of the 
general public through the elaborate 
gas industries exhibit in the Homes 
and Gardens Building and through 
the prominence of gas. appliances in 
model homes. 

Appliances 


ranging from water 
heaters to ranges and forced air 
furnaces are used in at least a half 


dozen of the most outstanding model 
homes in the model home group. The 
“Californian,” the “Pine Home’”’ 
and the “Treasure Model Home”’ are 
a few of the ouststanding ones where 
gas appliances are conspicuous. 

In its elaborate gas exhibit, which 
occupies some 12,000 feet of floor 
space, the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation has done an enviable job in 
impressing the average housewife 
visitor with the fact that gas is trul\ 
the modern fuel. While the archi- 
tecture used is of a comfortable 
Spanish style, everything inside the 
exhibit is distinctly modern in tone 

At the entrance of the patio, which 
is surrounded by a group of houses 
in Spanish style, is a striking infor- 
mation desk built around a high 
pressure diadem gas street lamp. 
Thus, the visitor’s very first view of 


Gas 


* See American Gas Journal 
1939 
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the exhibit brings to her attention one 
of the many and varied uses for gas. 

To the visitor’s left as she enters 
is a model rooms (rooms 
every section of the 
home) featuring gas furnace installa- 
tions of various types. To the right 
of the information desk is the home 
planning department where the visi 
tor may view everything from an all 
gas kitchen to colored plans for all- 
gas homes. In charge of this depart- 
ment are experts who can provide the 
visitor with detailed information on 
every conceivable phase of gas usage. 

Wall space through the balance of 
the exhibit is devoted to window 
showings of all types of appliances. 
Above the display level the walls are 
decorated with striking photo-murals 
depicting the progress of the 
industry, the convenience and utility 
of modern gas appliances. 


series of 
representing 


gas 


Model Kitchens on Revolving Stage 

At the far end of the room is an 
ingenious revolving stage on which 
are built seven complete model kit- 
chens. Pie-shaped, the stage is di- 


vided into sections in the shapes of 
pie wedges. Each kitchen is done in 
a different decorative scheme, each 
one features a different range. 


Operation of the stage is fully 
automatic. One section is exposed 
for four and one-half minutes, then 
another appears. Also automatic is 
the demonstration of appliances 
shown. First the oven door on the 
range slowly opens, then the broiler 
door and so on until each operation 
of each appliance has been demon- 
strated. 

At the same time the parts of the 
appliances are being automatically 
demonstrated, a picture is projected 
onto the kitchen window showing the 
featured appliance in actual use. A 
describes the actions of the 
woman pictured, the advantages of 
the appliance. 

Additional personal demonstrations 
are also in constant progress on the 
floor. A gas ironer, for example, is 
in constant use here. 

+ 
**Gas Industry Day” At 
Treasure Island 


voice 


The Annual Convention of P. C. G. A. 
is being held at San Francisco September 
6, 7, 8 and 9 and will truly be an exempli- 
fication of “Gas on Parade.” It will be 


climaxed Saturday, September 9, which 
has been designated as “Gas Industry 
Day” at the World’s Fair on Treasure 


Island. 
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D e Some Old — 
CSILMS « Some New but all with three things in Common 
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Same money with 
Alco tips. Ask for 
bulletin and 


AMERICA an CORPORATION 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
BRANCH OFFICES Boston, St uis. Washington, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Los Angele San Francisco 
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You'll Be the Gainer with 


“CLEVELB | DS" 


C in Your Trenching Jobs 








equipment that exactly fits your work. 
Whether the trench to be dug is long 
main line through tough soil and difficult 
terrain or distribution trench in the close 


B seo in “Clevelands” you have 





confined areas of city and suburb. 


Here is equipment that meets exactly every 
requirement. Because it is compact and streamlined for light 
weight and because it is rugged and dependable and supreme 
in construction it is the kind of equipment you need to get the pipe 
in the ground quickly and at lowest cost. 





Hair-trigger, truck and trailer mobility makes real savings avail- 








: ; Illustrated below an important “Cleve- 

ab —a s . W “ . 
le on more jobs mywhere ~~ ee yatom hy not put land” feature: Truck speed transportation 

“Cievelands” to work immediately and watch your trenching costs on special trailer, Machines load and 


i ; : ; load imately 15 mi ’ 
go down to rock bottom. Write for detailed information today. en ee ee 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


“CLEVELANDS” Save More — Because they Do More 
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Liability of Gas Company for Injury 
to Persons And Property 
Caused By Gas Leaks 


CCORDING to the records of lead- 
Aine and higher court cases, all 

injuries to persons and prop- 
erty, caused by leakage of gas, may 
have been prevented if someone who 
had it within his power had used care 
(1) to prevent the leak; or (2) to 
stop the leak; or (3) to prevent an 
explosion. 

In other words, it seems that in 
every case, involving an injury re- 
sulting from escaping or leaking gas, 
some person had sufficient knowledge 
of the lines, equipment or likelihood 
of the leak, that injury could have 
been prevented had this person used 
an ordinary degree of care. 

Therefore, for this reason the 
higher courts are in accord with the 
legal rule that the one is responsible 
whose negligence, or lack of ordinary 
care, was the proximate cause of the 
injury. 


Proximate Negligence 


Various higher courts have held 
that when an accident occurs as a 
result of negligence of both the gas 
company and a property owner, the 
one whose greater negligence was the 
proximate cause of the injury is 
liable. Sometimes the original act 
of negligence, the primary causation, 
may be in its nature so continuous 
that the concurrent wrongful act pre- 
cipitating the disaster will in law be 
regarded not as independent, but as 
conjoined with the original act to 
create the disastrous result. 

Another important point of law is 
that the rule that a company engaged 
in distributing gas is held to a very 
high degree of care to see that in 
its distribution, and while under the 
control of the distributor it shall not 
be permitted to harm anyone, is 
limited to the time that the gas is 
contained in the gas company’s own 
pipes or containers, unless it has 
negligently allowed it to escape, or, 
having escaped, has created a danger- 
ous hazard known or which should 
be known to the distributor, and he 
has neglected to remedy the condi- 
tion. It is well established law that 
the one in actual control of the thing 
which caused the injury always is 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


liable, if his negligence was the 
proximate cause of the injury. 

For illustration, in Davidson vy. 
American Gas Corporation et al., 89 
Pac. (2d) 1103, reported May 26, 
1939, it was shown that a house was 
damaged by fire resulting from an 
explosion of leaking gas. The ex- 
plosion was caused by the exhaust of 
the gas company’s truck sent to the 
house for the purpose of service. 
The line from which the gas leaked 
was in control of the gas company, 
and testimony showed that the com- 
pany’s employes were negligent. 
Therefore, the higher court upheld 
the lower court’s decision, holding 
the gas company liable, and said: 

“To justify the invocation of the rule, 
the instrumentality which caused the in- 
jury must have been under the exclu- 
sive management of the defendant (gas 
company) and it does not apply where 
the cause of the accident is unexplained 
and might have been due to one of sev- 
eral causes, for some of which the de- 
fendant is not responsible. In view of 
the fact that the escaping gas was 
ignited and the remaining evidence pro- 
duced indicates that the only reasonable 
inference that could be drawn from the 
circumstances was that the back-fire 
from the exhaust ignited the excess es- 
caping gas, we feel that the court was 
reasonably justified in finding that the 
damage was the result of appellant’s 
(gas company’s) negligence.” 


Higher Court Upholds Jury's Verdict 


Unless the testimony proves that 
gas company officials or employes 
were negligent toward their duty and 
responsibility, the company is not 
liable in damages for injuries sus- 
tained by consumers as a result of 
defective gas lines or other equip- 
ment. In other words, an important 
consideration is: When a person or 
property is injured whose negligence 
was the direct cause of the injury? 

Various higher courts have held 
that gas company officials and em- 
ployes are legally bound to exercise 
the same degree of care to safeguard 
consumers against injuries that pres- 


ently is being used by other expe- 
rienced and prudent officials and em- 
ployes of other gas companies and 
under the identical circumstances of 
the injury. That is a broad statement 
and generally a large amount of testi- 
mony must be given in order to de- 
termine whether the officials and em- 
ployes used the required degree of 
care to prevent the injury. And 
after the testimony has been pre- 
sented a jury will render its decision 
to the best of the ability of its mem- 
bers. 

Generally speaking, a higher court 
will uphold the jury’s verdict, unless 
the testimony indicates that its ver- 
dict was not based upon the evi- 
dence presented, or that the verdict 
was otherwise inconsistent with the 
testimony. 

Therefore, if the evidence pre- 
sented to a jury proves that an in- 
jury caused by a gas leak may have 
been prevented by exercise of or- 
dinary care, on the part of the gas 
company employes, then it is infre- 
quent that a higher court will reverse 
the verdict rendered by a jury. 

For example, in Bush Production 
Company v. Hayes, 126 S. W. (2d) 
453, reported April 25, 1939, it was 
shown that a gas company’s trans- 
portation line passes in front of a 
home at a distance of some 40 to 
50 feet therefrom. The owner of 
the house sued the gas company for 
damages and alleged that inhaling 
gas which escaped from the line, 
caused her serious and permanent 
illness. A physician testified that he 
had treated her for several years, 
that she was very nervous, and that 
her condition was worse as a result 
of inhaling the gas. He said that 
the smell of the gas was very notice- 
able when he visited her home and 
he commented upon the odor of thé 
gas. Other witnesses testified that 
gas had escaped for a long period of 
time from the line and that its smell 
was very noticeable in and near the 
woman’s home. 

In view of the fact that the gas 
company employes had known for a 
long time that the gas was escaping 
from the line and, also, that the gas 
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company employes had failed to re- 
pair the defect causing the leak, the 
jury held the gas company liable for 
$750 damages. The higher court up- 
held the verdict, saying: 

“Our examination of the record dis- 
closes that there was sufficient evidence 


to justify the submission of the case to 
the jury.” 
Company Employes Negligent 

As above indicated a gas company 
always is liable in damages for in- 
juries caused by escaping gas if the 
testimony shows that the gas escaped 
through negligence, or lack of or- 
dinary care, of the company’s em- 
ployes. Of course, if the testimony 
indicates that the gas company em- 
ployes exercised care to discover and 
stop a leak the company is not liable 
because in many instances, under 
these circumstances, another person 
may have avoided the accident had 
he used ordinary care. 

Obviously, in view of this explana- 
tion if a gas consumer complains on 
numerous occasions that he detects 
escaping gas and the gas company, 
or municipality, fails to stop the leak 
the corporation is liable for all in- 


juries. 
For instance, in Richmond vy. 
James, 197 S. E. 416, it was dis 


closed that all of the piping leading 
from the gas main up to the meter, 
including the nearby intervening 
stopcock, was installed and owned by 
the city which owned the gas plant. 
All of the piping and fixtures in the 
building located beyond the meter 
were installed and owned by the 
property owner. 

The property owner had for some 
time been conscious of the odor of 
gas in her home and she complained 
to the city. <A city employe came 
out to the residence and inspected the 
piping but failed to discover the leak. 
The property owner complained 
again but the trouble was not de 
tected and repaired by the next em- 
ploye who was sent out to the home 

The property owner continued to 
complain and finally she was made 
violently ill by the fumes. She re 
mained in a hospital for several 
weeks and then filed suit against the 
city to recover damages. In view 
of this above mentioned testimony, 
the higher court held the city liable 
in heavy damages, and said: © 

“To complaints made by her the de- 
fendant (city) sent inspectors who were 
unable to locate any escaping gas, or 
even detect any odor thereof.” 

Also, in Southern Indiana Gas Co 
v. Tyner, 49 Ind. App. 475, the 
higher court held that if a gas com 
pany after obtaining information 
that the pipes in a building, through 
which it furnishes gas, are leaking, 
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ploye undertakes to find 
1ir such leaks, and either fails 
repair the same, or negligently re- 
and then continues to 
the gas through such defec- 
the company is liable for 
any resultant injuries 


tive pipes, 


The negligence in cases of this 
kind consists in the furnishing of the 
gas through the pipes after obta ning 
the knowledge or information that 
would indicate to a person of or- 
dinary care and prudence the danger 
of allowing the gas to pass through 


such pipes 
Consumer Negligent 


\s above indicated 


municipality, or a 
I 


either a 
company OT 
is liable for injury to 
property, caused by his 


gas 
ler person 
persons, OT 

own negligence 


Therefore, if a consumer is in- 


ured as result of his own negli- 
gence in failing to report escaping 
vas for any other reason, he is 
not entitled to recover damages. This 
Ss Sf because he is “contributory 
legligent he courts consistently 


hold that any person is contributory 
negligent if he does not use that or- 
dinary care to protect himself against 
injury. 

For example, it is contributory 
negligence for a property owner to 
use a match when trying to discover 
a gas leak. This is particularly so 
if a property owner knows that gas 
is present. Also, a property owner 
is contributory negligent if he knows 
that gas is escaping and he fails to 
notify the gas company, or employ a 
competent person to stop the leak. 

For illustration, in Newland v. 
Winfield, 289 Pac. 402, it was dis- 
closed that a property owner failed 
to notify the gas company, or a 
competent person, that gas was leak- 
ing in his house but he used a match 
to investigate and an explosion oc- 
curred. He sued the gas company 
for damages for the injuries sus- 
tained but the higher court held the 
city not liable, saying: 

“When he... . discovered the odor 
of gas it was the proper time to shut 
it off and call a plumber or employe 


of the company to find and mend the 
leaking pipes.” 











(45° plus 90°). 


their tightness. 


Use Hays Double Seals and copper pipe for your 


Typical of Hays’ work to Gas Company Specifi- 
cations is this copper to copper gas stove stop. 
It features Hays Double Seal Connections, the 
only copper connection that provides 2 seals 
The 45° seat holds the copper 
pipe in a wedge—the 90° seat locks it in place 
and absorbs all strain and vibration. Double Seals 
were selected over all other copper fittings to 
pipe costly and dangerous anaesthetic gases to 
23 operating rooms of a great hospital—proof of 
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installation gas piping work. They are approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Write for catalog. 
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A Brief History 
of the Natural Gas Operations 


of Glenn T. 


Braden and 


Associates in Oklahoma 


1905 to 1921 


Part 1 


N starting this brief history of the 
] natural gas operations of Glenn 

Braden and his associates in 
Oklahoma, my thoughts go back 
the very Start of 
Indian Territory and the Osage Na 
tion, before statehood. opera 
tions in this part of the Territory 
were really started by Col. J. M 
Guffey of Pittsburgh, Pa., about 
1903. He and his partner, Mr. John 
Galey of Beaver Falls, Pa., had been 
operating in Texas as the J. M. Guf- 
fey Petroleum Company and they 
had previously opened the famous 
Spindle Top Oil Field near Beau- 
mont, Texas. Mr. Guffey’s company 
was afterwards the nucleus of the 
great Gulf Corporation, organized 
few years later by the Mellons of 
Pittsburgh. 

Colonel Guffey, who was an uncle 
of the present Senator from Pennsy]l- 


( 
\ 


Gas 





James McCiurg Guffey 


T ) 
operations in old 


By 
R. H. Bartlett 


vania, came into Indian Territory as 
a “wild catter”. A representative of 
Colonel Guffey came to Tulsa in 
1903 to look things over. On rec- 
ommendation, Guffey and Galey, as 
a partnership, purchased about 155,- 
000 acres in the Osage Nation, the 
largest block of about 107,000 acres 
cornering in the southeastern part of 
the Osage Nation, right down to the 


town of Tulsa. I believe a part of 





The writer of this history, 
Mr. R. H. Bartlett, is Chair- 
man of the Board of the 
Union Wire Rope Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City, Director 
of the Fourth National Bank 
of Tulsa and a private 
Financial Consultant. 











the present Tulsa Country Club was 


in this lease. The other block was 
nearly 50,000 acres, just west of 
Bartlesville. This acreage was ac- 
quired from Vern Foster’s uncle, 


who had taken up about 1,500,000 
acres from the Osage Nation, with 
the approval of President Cleveland 
in 1896, for a term of ten years. The 
lease was known as the Foster Blank- 
et Lease. This big lease was put into 
the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company, which is one of the major 
oil companies still operating in Okla- 
homa, with offices in Bartlesville. I 
believe 25% of the stock of this 
company is still owned by Mr. Vern 
Foster of Bartlesville. The rest be- 





R. H. Bartlett 


longs to Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany. 

The firm of Guffey and Galey 
started “wild cat’ operations both 
northwest a few miles from Tulsa 
and west from Bartlesville. They 


developed a small oil pool near Bart- 
lesville and some small oil and gas 
wells north of Tulsa a few miles. 

In 1904 they received a 25 year 
franchise in Tulsa and laid a gas 
line, part 2” and 3”, to Tulsa and 
built a distributing plant. They con- 
nected up all consumers and had 
about 250 to 300; by the spring of 
1905 they had about 400 consumers. 
They organized the Arkansas Valley 
Oil & Gas Company and operated 
under that company. Field opera- 
tions were continued, and they dril- 
led in a few more small oil and gas 
wells. At this time there were three 
small pools of oil in Oklahoma: The 
one around Bartlesville, the one north 
of Tulsa in the Osage, and one at 
Red Fork. The Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company was operating in Chaut- 
augua and Montgomery Counties in 
Southern Kansas, buying oil from 
those pools, which had been develop- 
ed a little earlier. Mr. James O’ Neill 
was then President of Prairie Oil & 
Gas Company, and became interested 
in laying a 6” oil line to Tulsa to 
pick up this oil. His plan was to 
extend this line south from Kansas 
down the 96th Meridian Line. 


Standard Oil Interests 


The Standard Oil Company then 
owned the Prairie Company. Mr. H. 
H. Rogers was President and 
Tohnnie Archabald was Vice Presi- 
dent of the Standard. In the sum- 
mer of 1904 they decided to come 
to Oklahoma, or rather Indian Ter- 
ritory, to look the situation over, be- 
fore laying this line. 
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They went to Pittsburgh and pick- 
ed up Mr. Glenn T. Braden, who 
had been for years one of their most 
dependable oil and gas pipe line men 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Mr. Braden started working for the 
Standard Oil Company interests as 
a boy of 14 or 15, back in about 
1872 or 1873, and advanced to the 
position of General Superintendent 
of the Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe 
Lines. Later he became President 
and General Manager of the South 


Penn Oil Company, and in 1904 
was President and General Mana- 
ger of the Hope Natural Gas 


Company, which company was then 
laying an 18” gas line from West 
Virginia field to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Rogers picked up several of his 
field men on his trip to Independence, 
Kansas, and they, with Mr. O'Neill, 
came down to Tulsa and drove to 
Red Fork and into the Osage in 
buckboards, as there were no auto- 
mobiles in this country at that time. 
A few autos began to show up two 
or three years later, but they couldn't 
go out in the country very far on 
account of the roads,—or rather, lack 
of roads. 

On this inspection trip = Mr. 
Braden, with his thirty years of ex- 
perience in the eastern oil and gas 
fields, became enthused over the 
country and was very outspoken in 
his predictions for the future. In 
fact he made a written report of his 
trip in which he prophesied to Mr. 
Rogers that this country would go 
far beyond what they had ever had 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


Prairie Builds New Line 


The result was that the Prairie 
built the oil line, previously men- 
tioned, thus creating a market for 
this oil. Then things began to start 
around Bartlesville and Tulsa. Tulsa 
got busy and built a new hotel—the 
Robinson—at the corner of Main and 
Third. The oil men, on account of 
this new hotel, began to make Tulsa 
their headquarters. 

Mr. Braden returned to Pittsburgh 
and reported to his old friend, Mr 
T. N. Barnsdall, afterwards the 
father of the present Barnsdall Cor- 
poration, his great hopes for this 
country. Mr. Barnsdall was then the 
largest independent oil operator and 
wild-catter in the Eastern fields 
In fact, his father, William Barns- 
dall, drilled the second oil well fol- 
lowing the Drake well at Titusville, 
where he lived. He also built the 
first refinery in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Braden and Mr. 
Barnsdall decided to come to Indian 
Territory and pick up some stuff, as 
the old timers used to refer to tak- 
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ing up oil and gas leases. They both 
were old friends of Col. J. M. Guf- 
fey, and Mr. Braden was a stock- 
holder in the J. M. Guffey Petroleum 
Company of Texas. Mr. Braden ap- 
proached Mr. Guffey in regard to 
purchasing his Arkansas Valley Oil 
& Gas Company properties. This was 
in the early spring of 1905. 


Guffey Sells Holdings 


It just so happened that in March 
1905 Tulsa had one of its coldest 
spells of winter weather. In fact I 
don’t believe it has ever been as 


cold since. The temperature went 


to something like 16° below zero. 

The gas line from the Osage froze 
up and the town of Tulsa was out of 
together with the 


gas. This, fact 





Glenn T. Braden 


that Mr. Guffey had spent quite a 
lot of money wild-catting, with only 
meager results, influenced him to sell 
his holdings. On April 1, 1905, 

ll and Braden purchased all 
the Guffey-Galey properties in Old 


Indian Territory, including the gas 
plant in Tulsa and these two large 
}] 7 

DI 


cks of acreage in the Osage. 
This deal was for $1,250,000, Mr. 
Guffey taking a mortgage for $800,- 
000 and $450,000 cash. This was 
the first large deal in the Territory 
and really started the oil boom in 
and around Tulsa. 

Barnsdall and Braden then organ- 
ized their first company in the In- 
dian Territory, The Osage & Okla- 
homa Company. You will note thev 
name “Oklahoma”, which 
was the first time the name was used 


used the 


in connection with oil and gas oper- 
ations. 

The O & O was capitalized for 
$1,500,000; and Barnsdall an d 
Braden, with a few of their friends 
in Pittsburgh, purchased this stock at 
$36 per share, to raise the $450,000 
cash paid Guffey and Galey. 

The original officers of the Osage 
& Oklahoma Company were as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. E. P. Whitcomb of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., then Treasurer of Barns- 
dall’s Union Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, was President. 

Mr. Glenn T. Braden was Vice 
President and General Manager. 

Mr. R. H. Bartlett, then Cashier 
of the Union Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion of Pittsburgh, was elected the 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

(Whitcomb and Bartlett 
Barnsdall men). 

The Osage and Oklahoma Com- 
pany opened offices in the Farmer’s 
3ank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and took over the Tulsa office 
and field organization of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Company. Mr. Gus 
Springer was the production super- 
intendent. Mr. E. R. Minchell was 
the engineer, and he and Mr, 
Springer made locations for wells 
in the Osage. The O & O spent up- 
wards of $200,000 the first year in 
wild-cat drilling developing, mostly 
natural gas. 


were 


. 


The Tulsa Oil Boom 


During the summer and fall of 
1905 oil men continued to come from 
Pennsylvania to Tulsa. It was then 
that Tulsa started her great oil boom. 
The majestic city was later to become 
the Oil Capital of the World. 

The Osage and Oklahoma Com- 
pany continued to operate its 
plant in Tulsa. The population of 
the city quickly doubled. In the 
spring of 1905 there were 400 con- 
sumers in Tulsa. The gas plant be- 
gan to increase, and we had to con- 
nect additional wells and lay a 4” 
line from these new wells to 
Tulsa, a distance of about five miles. 

We found we needed an experi- 
enced man in charge of the gas plant 
and office in Tulsa; and in the late 
fall of 1905, Mr. W. H. Bagley was 
sent here from.Crestline, Ohio. He 
had been connected with the Logan 
Natural Gas Company in Ohio as 
an auditor. We then sent Mr. Frank 
Martin out to Tulsa, an experienced 
man to take charge of the gas field 
and lines. 

In1906 Barnsdall and Braden 
made the second big deal in Okla- 
homa—that is, it was a big deal for 
those early days. 


gas 


gas 
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Mr. Barnsdall organized the 
Barnsdall Oil Company, with offices 
in Bartlesville, and purchased the oil 
rights on all the Osage acreage from 
the Osage and Oklahoma Company, 
about 155,000 acres. The Barnsdall 
Company assumed the $800,000 
mortgage and other debts of about 
$200,000, so that the deal was about 
$1,000,000 and the Osage and Okla- 
homa Company retained the gas 
rights in this acreage, plus the gas 
lines and distributing plant in Tulsa. 
Both companies continued to oper- 
ate this acreage, but if Osage and 
Oklahoma drilled an oil well it was 
taken over at cost by Barnsdall, and 
the reverse was done when Barnsdall 
drilled a gas well. 


Osage Operations 


In 1906 this Foster blanket lease, 
covering all of the eastern half of 
the Osage Nation, was renewed in 
Washington for ten years—to March 
16, 1916. 

A little later, Mr. Gus Springer 
left our organization to start oper- 
ations in the Osage in partnership 
with Dr. Sam Kennedy, and _ this 
firm became very successful a few 
years later. About June, 1906, Mr. 
Robert Galbreath drilled in his fa- 
mous first oil well in the Glenn Pool ; 
and the opening up of this field bore 
out Mr. Glenn Braden’s prediction of 
1904. Mr. Galbreath and associates 
also developed some gas and laid a 
6” line, under the name of the Gal- 
breath Gas Company, into Tulsa, in 
competition with the O & O Com- 
pany. The result was a gas rate war, 
resulting in a 5c rate per M for a 
period. In fact the O & O Company 
made a five year contract with the 
old Commercial Club of Tulsa for 
industrial gas at 3c per M. Coopera- 
tion of that character is what helped 
to build Tulsa in those early days. 

My memory goes back to the sum- 
mer of 1906 when Archie Leonard, 
representing the Devonian crowd, 
drilled the first gas well in the Hog- 
shooter Field, Township 23, Range 
14, I believe, southwest of Nowata. 
I remember Mr. Braden sending a 
message to Frank Martin, then Gas 
Superintendent for the Osage and 
Oklahoma Company, requesting him 
to go up there and get a test of this 
well, sending it to our Pittsburgh 
Office. I remember Frank’s report 
at that time stated it was the best 
looking gas well he had seen in this 
country up to that time, and that it 
looked more like a West Virginia 
gas well than any well in Oklahoma. 
It showed about thirty million open 
flow volume, with the original rock 


pressure averaging what a well at 
that depth would be. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 


About that time, Benedum-Trees 
and Barnsdall drilled one or two gas 
wells over near Cleveland, Okla- 
homa, south of the Arkansas river. 
H. M. Byllesby & Company of Chi- 
cago, which owned the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. including the 
artificial gas plant at Oklahoma City, 
considered the building of a pipeline 
from Oklahoma City to these wells 
near Cleveland; and their attorneys, 
Flynn & Ames of Oklahoma City, 
organized the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company with a capital of three mil- 
lion dollars ($3,000,000 ) , for the 





T. N. Barnsdall 


purpose of having this company build 
such a pipeline. However, after the 
well came in in the Hogshooter field, 
Glenn Braden, in Pittsburgh, made 
a deal with the Jennings Brothers of 
Pittsburgh covering the gas rights 
on some five thousand acres of leases 
in Townships 23 and 24, Range 14, 
pretty well scattered through this 
Hogshooter field. After making this 
deal, Mr. Braden left Pittsburgh for 
Bartlesville, with the idea of driving 
over to Nowata to inspect this gas 
well which Martin had _ reported, 
When he landed in Bartlesville, he 
was surprised to meet T. N. Barns- 
dall there, and in conversation with 
Barnsdall told him he had picked 
up this Jennings acreage. Barnsdall 
said he had come out to investigate 
this same gas well, having in mind 
to buy this acreage from the Jen- 
nings Brothers. With the usual 
method pursued by old-time opera- 
tors, Braden promptly said to Barns- 
dall—“‘Thede, you can have a piece 
of this deal and come in with me.” 
3arnsdall said, “All right, Glenn, | 
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will take two-thirds of it”; Braden 
laughed and said, “Well I had in 
mind splitting the proposition fifty- 
hitty, but if you want two-thirds of 
it, we will go ahead on that basis.” 
lhis deal was all done verbally in 
a ten minute talk. I think Mr. Bra- 
den paid $10.00 an acre for this 
gas acreage. Mr. Braden gave notes 
to the Jenning Bros. for this acre- 
age, charging two-thirds of it to 
Barnsdall on his books, which 
amount was finally paid up by Barns- 
dall several years later by turning 
over stock to him in the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company. 


Caney River Gas Co. 


In the fall of 1906 the Devonian 
crowd, headed in Tulsa by J. H. 
Evans, and A. W. Leonard, organ- 
ized the Caney River Gas Company, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
Chey borrowed $500,000 and built an 
8” gas line from this Hogshooter 
Field to Muskogee, supplying Clare- 
more, Pryor, Wagoner and other 
small towns along the line, includ- 
ing Muskogee, then the largest city 
in the old Indian Territory. The 
Caney River and the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural finished their main pipe lines 
about the same time. At that time 
the Oklahoma Natural 12” line was 
only finished a few miles north of 
Sapulpa. In fact it never reached 
the Hogshooter Field, but was later 
extended to the Collinsville gas field. 
During 1907 the Oklahoma Natural 
extended an 8” line to Guthrie and 
also to Shawnee. Braden and Barns- 
dall then started in to operate this 
acreage in the Hogshooter district. 

Mr. Braden hired Jimmy Lawry of 
Titusville, an old oil and gas man, 
to go to Nowata and superintend the 
drilling of these gas wells. In the 
meantime, the Devonian crowd drilled 
quite a number of additional wells, 
and by the spring or summer of the 
following year, 1907, between them, 
they had drilled more than thirty 
wells, with 500,000,000 cubic feet of 
open flow volume. Braden and Barns- 
dall and the Caney River Gas Com- 
pany crowd pooled their acreage, 
amounting to ten thousand acres, and 
this 500,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
and immediately began turning their 
eyes southwest to Oklahoma City, 
Shawnee, Guthrie, and Tulsa, with 
the idea of building a twelve inch 
trunk line from this field to connect 
up with the cities and towns along 
such a pipeline. 


Hogshooter Deal 


This ten thousand acres in the 
Hogshooter Field and 500,000,000 


cubic feet of open flow volume was 
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turned into the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company for its entire capital 
stock of $4,000,000, the capital stock 
having been increased from three to 
four million. $2,000,000 of this stock 
was set aside to use as a bonus with 
the sale of $2,000,000 in First Mort- 
gage Bonds and the other $2,000,000 
of stock was distributed to these or- 
ganizers who turned in the acreage 
and gas wells and franchise contracts 
to supply these cities and towns along 
the line. At the start Mr. Barns- 
dall became the largest stockholder 
in Oklahoma Natural. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Reorganization 


During the fall of 1906, Mr. Bra- 
den visited Mr. Arthur Huey, then 
Vice President and General Manager 
of H. M. Byllesby and Co. in Chi- 
cago, and found that they had or- 
ganized the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co. and were thinking of building 
the pipe line to Cleveland. How- 
ever, the Cleveland gas wells were 
petering.out ; and they very promptly 
agreed to turn over this new cor- 
poration if Braden and Barnsdall 
would go ahead with the pipe line, 
making a contract with this pipe line 
company to supply Oklahoma City 
on the old percentage basis of 75% 
to the pipe line company and 25% 
to the distributing company for in- 
dustrial gas, and 66 2/3% to the pipe 
line company and 33 1/3% to the 
distributing company for domestic 
service, the settlement to be made 
each month on the basis of the regis- 
tration from the consumer’s meters. 
Mr. Barnsdall brought the charter 
of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany to Pittsburgh and a new or- 
ganization was then perfected. Mr. 
Braden was originally made Vice 
President and General Manager, and 
I was elected Secretary-Treasurer. I 
am not just sure, but I think, tem- 
porarily, Dennis Flynn of Oklahoma 
City, was put in as President. Then 
the following year Mr. Braden was 
elected President, continuing as 
President of the Company until he 
sold his stock holdings in 1921 to the 
Ritts-Crawford-Sharp combination. | 
think the original officers and direc- 
tors were: 


Officers 
D. T. Flynn 
G. T. Braden 
R. H. Bartlett 
C. B. Ames ....Asst. Sec’y.-Treas 
Dennis Hastings ..General Manager 


Directors 
OS 8 Oklahoma City 
T. N. Barnsdall .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. P. Whitcomb .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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eee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eres Oklahoma City 
Eugene Mackey .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. R. Leonard .... Pittsburgh, Pa. R 


mR. 21. Bartlett ...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry Heasley ....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Geo. C. Priestly .. Bartlesville, Okla. 
ae eee ere Tulsa, Okla. 


The 12”, plain end pipe, weighing 
33 pounds to the foot, was ordered 
in the early winter or spring of 1907, 
the greater part of it being purchased 
from the National Tube Company of 
Pittsburgh, and a part from Spang- 
Chalfant Company of Pittsburgh. 
Payment was made with notes of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
which notes were endorsed by several 
of the Directors, including Barns- 
dall, Braden, Evans, Leonard and 
Heasley. 


Marketing the Securities 

We then started a campaign to 
market two million dollars of our 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, with 
coupons bearing 6% interest. We 
first made several efforts to have 
some bond house in Pittsburgh un- 
derwrite these bonds, but failed to 
get any substantial house to do this, 
as they claimed it was a fool-hardy 
move to invest two million dollars 
in a gas pipe line in such a hot coun- 
try as Oklahoma; and they were 
afraid the venture would be a com- 
plete failure. We then had a Board 
Meeting and decided to set aside two 
million dollars of the capital stock, 
out of the four million dollars, to 
be given as a 100% bonus with the 
bonds; and the remaining two mil- 
lion of stock was divided proportion- 
ately among the interests which had 
turned in the ten thousand acres and 
the thirty odd wells producing 500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of open flow vol- 
ume. On account of his two-thirds 
interest in the Jenning Bros. acreage, 
Mr. Barnsdall started out as the 
largest stockholder of the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company. At this junc- 
ture, I was known as a T. N. Barns- 
dall man, having worked for Mr. 
Barnsdall in both his gas office and 
il offce in Bradford for four years; 
d I had been cashier of the Union 
tural Gas Corporation in Pitts- 
1 for three years up to the time 
it in as Secretary-Treasurer of 
sage and Oklahoma. As men- 
-d before, Mr. Braden had been 
Standard Oil man for some 32 or 
’ However, he resigned 
from the Standard interests January 


>> 
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1, 1906, to devote his entire atten- 
tion to the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company and the Osage and Okla- 
homa Company in Oklahoma. 


The marketing of these two mil- 
lion dollars of bonds for the Okla. 
homa Natural Gas Company became 
a very hard proposition, as the spring 
of 1907 saw business begin to tighten 
up. This, no doubt, was preparatory 
to the money panic which hit the 
country in the fall of 1907. Mr. 
Denny Hastings, who was Superin- 
tendent for the Hope Natural Gas 
Company, under Mr. Braden, was 
wired by Mr. Braden to come to Ok- 
lahoma as General Manager to con- 
struct the new 12” pipe line to Ok- 
lahoma City, and he first opened his 
office in Oklahoma City. He main- 
tained his office there for several 
months, later in 1907 moving it to 
Tulsa, where it remained until his 
death in February, 1914. 


Need for Construction Funds 


Mr. Braden and Mr. Hastings 
shipped an organization from Pitts- 
burgh, consisting of some 300 
Italians, Austrians and Bulgarians, 
who made up the pipe line gang. 
They came to Oklahoma in the spring 
of 1907, and started work on the 12” 
line to Oklahoma City. 

The result of the marketing of 
these bonds was this—that I took it 
upon myself to attempt to sell these 
bonds from our office. I secured 
lists of all the national banks around 
Western Pennsylvania and some in 
West Virginia and in Eastern Ohio, 
where oil men were doing business. 
Then I made numerous trips out of 
Pittsburgh to these banks, after get- 
ting up a prospectus of our propo- 
sition with a detailed explanation 
showing the location of the pipe line, 
a list of the cities we expected to 
serve, an estimate of the number of 
consumers we expected to serve, the 
approximate earnings, etc. Armed 
with this prospectus, I started sell- 
ing these bonds through these banks 
to their oil and gas customers, but 
this developed into a very slow 
process; and we could not sell the 
bonds fast enough to raise the neces- 
sary cash to pay the payrolls for the 
pipe line gang. We had to establish 
camps, separating into two or three 
different gangs, buying camping 
equipment for them and setting up 
commissary departments, etc. As the 
summer of 1907 wore along, it be- 
came increasingly harder to market 
these bonds. In the meantime, Mr. 
Braden had developed some new pro- 
duction in Crawford County, Illinois, 
and had some very fine production 
around Lawrenceville, Ill. Fortu- 
nately for the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., his production increased un- 
til he was receiving several thousand 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Automatic Gas Water Heater Service 


Analyzed by Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 


The Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
Coney Island, New York, has com- 
pleted an interesting survey on the 
matter of gas water heating. They 
mailed a questionnaire to 500 water 
heater customers on May 18th and 
up to August 20th had received 280 
replies. The customers were asked 
to check the following: 

1. Which advantage of your auto- 
matic GAS water heater is most im- 
portant to you? Will you please 
read the following and rate these 
advantages 1, 2, 3, etc., in the order 
of their value in your opinion? 


( ) Gas heated water is always clean, 
never rusty 


) No fire tending 
) 


The modern gas water heater re- 
quires absolutely no labor 


No fuel to order 


Always hot water, no matter when 
you turn on the faucet 


Constant supply all year round 
Moderate cost 

Satisfaction of tenants (if any) 
Controlled temperature of water an 


( 
( 


~eo 
— 


Fa a i a 


economy that also insures long life 
of tank 


( ) Clean cellar 

( ) Free Gas Company service if ever 
needed 

( ) Beautiful piece of equipment 

( ) Complete safety of operation—no 


danger of overheating 
( ) Hot water ready when you come 
home, even if away all day 
2. Will you add here any remarks 
you would like to make about the 
service and satisfaction you have 
had from your automatic gas water 
heater ? 
The following are a few of the 
comments made by customers: 


“We are pleased with the hot water 
system because it’s always there when 
needed. It never fails, and the cost 
is moderate enough for the comfort it 
gives.” 

“I am glad to say that I am abso- 
lutely satisfied with my automatic gas 
water heater and the excellent service 
the Company has given at all times 
since its installation. My only regret 
is that I did not dispose of my old 
fashioned laundry stove many years 
ago.” 








CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
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“It was difficult to determine which 
convenience has the greater advantage 
for they are all indispensable and do an 
excellent job in keeping us perfectly 
satisfied.” 


“No smell, no smoke, no stain, no 
soot.” 


“The fact that not once since we’ve 
had it installed has it caused us any in- 
convenience of any sort. Also the peace 
of mind it gives when we’re away for a 
day. Not a worry or care about our 
heating is really worth every cent we’ve 
spent.” 


“I have been completely satisfied with 
the automatic gas water heater in every 
way. As far as cost is concerned, I 
find it even cheaper than coal, in the 
use of the water heater.” 


“I cannot recommend the automatic 
gas water heater enough, I found it to 
be the finest. We have hot water all 
the time and it is so clean and safe to 
operate and besides it is run at a mod- 
erate cost.” 


“A beautiful piece of equipment. The 
cellar is always clean. Requires abso- 
lutely no labor. The controlled tem- 
perature brings long life to the tank— 
and economy to you. The free service 
given by the Gas Company is very sat- 
isfactory.” 


These are only a few of typical 
comments. The replies showed clearly 
that when automatic water heating is 
installed it gives complete satisfac- 
tion and stays installed, particularly 
when efficient and courteous service 
is rendered by the utility. 








AMBLER, PA. 


GAS HOLDERS 


HOLDER INSPECTION 


RIVETED OR WELDED 
FABRICATION & ERECTION 


TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 


























(eke lo Chane! 


ALWAYS SAY “K-CO” 


“K-CO” is the trade mark found on 

all high grade Cas Stops made by 

Kitson. By it you identify products 

guaranteed for ease of operation and 

freedom from leakage. By always 

specifying “K-CO” you assure perfect 
ormance. 









C-201—Flathead 
Standard Cas Stop 


Send for Catalog C 


KITSON COMPANY 


2409-15 Westmoreland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Kitson Safety Devices (Lovekin Patents) for 
Domestic Water Heaters . . . Quality Brass Goods for 
Gas, Water and All Plumbing Uses. 














The PITTSBURG 
Gas Fired House Heater 


The “Pittsburg House Heater” will fill more uni- 
versal demands than any other house heater on 
the market. This house heater is adaptable to 
any size rating up to 150,000 B.T.U. input. 


You have only one size to stock, which reduces 
your inventory, means quicker turnover, less over- 


head, quicker sales, increased volume, greater 
profit. 


The “Pittsburg House Heater” will burn all 
gases—natural, manufactured, mixed, artificial, 


liquefied petroleum, etc., efficiently and effec- 
tively. 


STATE KIND OF GAS WHEN ORDERING 


Send for Complete Details 


PITTSBURG 


WATER HEATER CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































A Useful Expansion Chart 


By 


W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Newark, N. J 
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This chart is useful for deter 
mining the expansion in steel piping, 
rods, tubes, etc., for any 
temperature difference. It 
“longhand figuring” unnecessary. 

Simply lay a straightedge across 
the chart once or stretch a fine black 
thread indicated by 
dotted line, and the problem is solved 

Thus if a certain steel pipe line 100 
ft. long is subjected to a temperature 
variation of 100 deg. F., what will 
be the total expansion in inches? 

Simply connect the 100 deg. tem- 
perature difference, column A, with 
the 100 ft. length, column C. The 
intersection with column B gives the 


ordinary 
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lal for expansion and 
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is, if any two of the fac- 


known the third is quickly 
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tound, and without any computing 
whatever. 

The range of the chart is wide 
enough to care for almost any expan- 
sion or contraction problem. The tem- 
perature difference, column A, varies 
all the way from 20 deg. to 1,000 deg. 
Seldom if ever do we have as high 
a temperature as 1,000 deg. The 
length of pipe line also is great, vary- 
ing all the way from 10 ft. to 3,000 
ft. And the total expansion between 
these limits varies all the way from 
0.02 in. to 300 in. 





Capt, Higgins Contacts Offices 
in Own Plane 


Captain A. E. Higgins, vice-president 
in charge of for Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company and Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, is making 
a series of flying trips throughout the 
country. 


sales 


Piloting his own plane, Cap 
Higgins has found that he can 
thousand extra miles of 
traveling to keep in close contact with 


tain 
cover several 
the various offices of his organizations 
from the Pacitic to the Atlantic 
During the past three weeks he 
been on the Pacific Coast 
executives of various petroleum 
companies, gas corporations and public 


utilities 


has 
conferring 
with 


He has also conducted a series 
conferences with 
managers outlining merchan 
plans for the balance of 1939 
Captain Higgins flew from Los Angeles 
to Dallas recently to remain for a few 
days, and is now attending the 
of the Pacific Coast 
in San Francisco 


of sales west coast 
division 


dising 


sessions 
Gas Association 

Under Captain Higgins’ direction, the 
sales engineering his two 
companies are being augmented to give 


forces of 





re comprehensive 
territory 


service in each 


Catheart Joins Robertshaw 
W.F 


the 


Cathcart, formerly connected with 
\merican Gas Association Laboratory 
im Cleveland, has joined the Robertshaw 
Thermostat Company as Cleveland rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Cathcart is a 
graduate of the Case 
School of Applied 
Science where he 
obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Sci- 
Chemical 
Engineering in 1936. 
His first year after 
college was spent as 
a sales engineer with 
the Continental Rub- 
ber Works after 
which he joined the 
staff of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
Laboratory where he worked in the range, 
water heater, space heater, chemical 
research departments. The experience 
with the AGA is expected to be of con- 
siderable assistance to him in serving 
Robertshaw’s customers 


ence in 





W. F. Cathcart 


and 
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| BARBER BURNERS 


For Successful Gas Conversion Jobs! 











No. 324-B Barber Burner 


> No other burner has the superb combustion efficiency of 
the famous Barber Jet. Barber Burners deliver 1900° flame 
temperature on atmospheric pressure, literally scouring the 
heating surface with a direct action flame, intense and per- 
fectly controlled—without wasting precious B.T.U.’s on in- 
termediate refractory elements. That's logical, isn’t it? 
That’s why they generate more resultf/ul heat at lower fuel 
cost. And that’s why they generate sales appeal, sound 
customer relations, freedom from servicing—all GOOD 


BUSINESS for YOU! 
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Gaae Melek Seen feces hee - In the Low Pressure Field, where 
THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. sensitive regulation pays a premium, | 
3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio REYNOLDS offer extreme accuracy— 


BARBER JET waite BURNERS the ability to keep small volume delivery 


pressure uniform, even if the line pres- 








A sure varies. All REYNOLDS Regulators 





are precision built and delicately bal- 


CURRAN-KNOWLES anced for accuracy on low pressure. 
GAS AND COKE OVENS REYNOLDS Regulators give 100% 


Successfully carbonize Low Volatile, High Vola- operating performance—they are rug- 
tile, Swelling or Non-Swelling Coals. 





A : ’ ar ged, long-lived and sensitive. The many 
Give a high yield of superior quality coke for water 
gas generator fuel, industrial and domestic use; a high 


yield of tar of excellent quality and a uniform quality 


of gas which meets Commission requirements. service is the final proof that REYNOLDS 


Low Pressure Regulators are reliable, 


thousands in operation after years of 





economical and safe. 


Our Engineering Department is at your 


service. Write! 














BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
422 Dwight Building, Eastern Appliance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
2nd Unit, Wm. A. Ehlers, 
, ; Santa Fe Building, 49 S. Clinton Street, 
Curran-Knowles Plant under ynstruction in British i T East O NJ 
Columbia, Canada, where low volatile expanding coal Dallas, Texas. ast Vrange, N. J. 
will be carbonized. xd 
Substantial construction. Low initial cost per M. ca- 
pacity. Low operating cost due to simplicity of design. REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO 4 
Built to suit any situation. Over 5 years’ successful 7 
so iataaast nee ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Ask for bulletins showing plants and products. 


COAL CARBONIZING CoO. 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, 
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Something new — definitely ad- 
vantageous to you—is the Lavino 
Guaranteed Cost Plan whereby 
E. J. Lavino and Company will 
guarantee, in writing, a definite 
maximum cost per pound of H.S 
removed — using Lavino Acti- 
vated Oxides under gas _purifi- 
cation practices recognized gen- 


erally as standard! 


This guarantee, as tailored to 
your own plant, sets a “ceiling” 
above which your costs cannot 
rise. It opens the way to a fair 
trial—without risk; it protects 
you absolutely while you see for 
yourself exactly what savings 
Lavino Activated Oxides can 
make in your own plant, under 


your own conditions of use. 

Why not ask for your Specific 
Guarantee; study it, then decide? 
Your inquiry does not obligate 


you—and all that is necessary is 


a note on your letterhead to 
E. J, LAVINO and COMPANY. 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADEL. 
PHIA, PA. 





Sometiey 





See 
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434 Installations 


PLOve the ability of 
Glover-West carboniz- 
ing plants to produce 
gas at low cost and also 
make a highly reactive 
coke ideal for the do- 
mestic market. The tar 
has low water content 
and viscosity excellent 
for road material. 


Write for complete 
details. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
424 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


More than 65 years of dependable service to the gas industry. 
ore $ ’ 








A Safeguard on the 
Vapor Lines 







HEN used in vapor 
lines connected to 
storage tanks, for the re- 
covery of gases, the 
Fulton Duplex Vacuum 
Regulator will prevent 
the pulling of a vacuum 
in the’ storage tank. 
as When the pressure in the 
Regulator storage tank has been re- 
leased by removal of 
s. the regulator will close. It is so con- 
sear Be that it cannot do otherwise. Its use 
affords a very definite safeguard on vapor 
lines. Write for Bulletin No. 2449. 


Fe CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG.CO. 
= sean ave DY DLO PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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American Gas Association 
Annual Convention October 9th to 12th 


The program for the twenty-first 
Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association to be held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, October 9-12 is being ar- 
ranged so as to give the delegates 
ample opportunity to see the uses 
of gas in the “World of Tomor- 
row.” 


The following are the tentative 
sectional programs: 

Natural Gas Section, Monday, 
October 9th at 10 A. M., Thomas 
R. Weymouth, Chairman. There 
will be held a Public Relations 
Forum. The leader will be 

B. C. Adams, Vice-President, The Gas 
Service Company, Kansas City, Missouri 

Subjects: The Golden Rule in Business, 
Mr. Adams. Analyze, Organize and Dep- 
utize, E. M. Tharp, Vice-President and 
General Manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. Humanizing 
An Organization, R. E. Fisher, Vice-Pres 
ident, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California. Good Will, A 
Priceless Asset, Charles Evans, Arkansas 
Power & Light Company, Pine Bluff, Ark 
ansas. Skit—The Old Way—The New 
Way Election of Officers. Committee 
Reports. Gas Industry Luncheon. (Speak- 
er to be selected). Adjournment for Gas 
Industries Day activities at the World’s 
Fair 

The Accounting Section will 
meet Tuesday morning, October 
10th, Chairman, H. A. Ehrman will 
preside. This meeting will be de- 
voted largely to the presentation 
of committee reports. On Thurs- 
day, October 12th the Accounting 
Section Luncheon Conferences will 
be held. 

The Commercial Section meet- 
ings will start Tuesday, October 
10th, the presiding officer being F. 
X. Mettenet. There will be a 

Symposium on Gas in New Homes. ] 
P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric & Gas 





Co., Newark, N. J.; H. Vinton Potter, 
GCklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. ; 
FM. Banks, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Market Possi 
bilities and Equipment Available for Sum- 
mer Air Conditioning by Gas, A. W 
Lundstrum, Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

On Wednesday, October 11th, 
will be held the “Get-together” 
Blue Plate Luncheon at 12:30 P. 
M., at whch various domestic uses 
of gas will be discussed. 

The Industrial Gas Section 
meets on October 10th and 11th at 
2 P. M., with a luncheon at 12:15 
P. M. on the 10th; F. H. Trembly, 
Jr., Chairman. 


Among the subjects to be pre- 
sented are 


Reasons Why Gas Is Forging Ahead in 
the Metals Field. Beating Competition by 
Refining Industrial Gas Applications. The 
\pplication of Gas to the Quick Drying 

' Printing Ink. Successful Methods of 
Seliing Standard, Rated Industrial Gas 
Furnaces. Are You Taking Full Advan- 
tage of Your Industrial Gas Publicity? 

The Utilities and Manufacturers—A 
Team for Increased Sales. Report of 

mmittee on Nominations. Election of 
Officers. A Review of Progress in Cer- 
tain Industrial Fields An Analysis of 
Gas at Work in the World of Tomorrow. 
\ Hotel Man Looks at Gas Service 


Technical Section meetings will 
convene on the 10th and 11th at 2 
P. M. Following the opening re- 
marks of Chairman F. M. Goodwin 
of Boston, Consolidated Gas Co., 
and the report of J. V. Postles, 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, the program will include 
these subjects :— 


Potentialities of Future Production 
Costs, L. J. Willien, Public Utility Engi- 
neering & Service Corp., Chicago, II 
Load Factors and Increment Costs in 
Transmission and Distribution of Gas, E 
L. Fischer, United Light & Power Serv- 
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ice Co., Davenport, Iowa. Gas at the 
Fairs, C. S. Goldsmith, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and R. 
S. Fuller, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. The Engineers of 
Tomorrow. (Speaker to be announced). 
Ten Years of Gas Dehydration, W. L. 
Shively, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Re- 
port of Gas Conditioning Committee, O. 
S. Hagerman, Chairman, Atlantic Sea- 
board Corporation, New York, N. Y. Re- 
port of Committee on Organic Sulphur, 
kK. E. Kruger, Chairman, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
Report of Gas Production Committee, F. 
B. Parke, Chairman, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Report 
of Distribution Committee, C. F. Turner, 
Chairman, The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Report of Chemical 
Committee, E. M. Bliss, Chairman, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Har- 
rison, N. J. 
+ 

So, California Gas Co. 

Announces Executive Changes 


Retirement of the president and the 
chairman of the board, and election of a 
new president were announced Aug. 29 by 
the Southern California Gas Company, 
following a meeting of directors at the 
company’s offices, 810 South Flower street. 

The two executives who retire are Ad- 
dison B. Day, board chairman, and Alex- 
ander B. Macbeth, president and general 
manager, both of whom leave active 
service on September 1. This is the date 
for their normal withdrawal from office 
under the company’s long-established re- 
tirement plan. Both will continue as di- 
rectors. 

F. S. Wade, for many years president 
and general manager of Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company, which is affiliated 
through Pacific Lighting Corporation with 
the Southern California Gas Company, 
will succeed Macbeth. He will retain his 
connection with the Southern Counties 
Gas Company as president, but is turning 
over to A. F. Bridge, vice president, the 
position of general manager. 

The fact that Wade will act as president 
and general manager of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Company and president of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company, it js 
pointed out, does not mean that any mer- 
ger of the two systems is contemplated 
30th companies will continue to operate 
as entirely separate organizations. 





quotations. 


167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy. 
Domestic and Industrial Use, All Sizes 5B to 60C., 


Wet Test and Demonstration Meters 
Diaphragms—Service Cleaners 
Provers—Meter Repairs. 


Superior Meters are built to A. G. A. specifications to provide complete 
protection against leaks and costly repairs. 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. 


Meters for 


Write for details and 
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Sales Floor of Philadelphia Gas Works Company 
Has Customer Appeal 


HE newly renovated sales floor 
of this Company at Broad and 
Arch Streets, is attracting a 


great deal of attention from visitors. 
This most widely used of the com 


The six scenes from the 


pany’s sales floors has been com- 
pletely redecorated. The walls have 
been refinished in new and attractive 
colors and the display window 
screens now harmonize with the gen- 
eral decorative scheme. The all-gas 
kitchen has been remodeled to pre 
sent the latest in kitchen design. 


Refrigeration 


At the west end of the floor, to the 
left of the customers as they ap 
proach the receivers’ desk, is the re 
frigerator display. A large mural 
showing a housewife against a back- 
ground of symbols of modern civili- 
zation tops a display of gas refrigera- 
tors. In the center of the display, at 
eve level, is a circular screen on 
which is projected a series of 21 mes- 
sages concerning gas refrigeration. 


By 
L. C. Heiss 


Supervisor, Display Division 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company 


Water Heating 

Against the south wall is the per- 
manent water heater display which 
is topped by three murals depicting 


life in old Philadelphia. Against the 











wall beneath these, stands a setting 
for the display of water heaters. In- 
cluded in the setting are a flashing 
display screen on which messages 
appear, and two “magic” mirrors. As 


“Little Theatre’’ on the sales floor. 





L. C. Heiss and T. J. Taylor examine the revolving stage. 
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The Permanent Water Heater Display. 


they are approached, these mirrors 
flash water heater messages. 


Directly opposite, and facing the 


permanent water heater display, is 
the “Thrifty” water heater exhibit 
This shows two “Thrifty” water 
heater installations. 
Revolving Stage 

Between the installations is a 
sound box supporting a revolving 
stage which shows, in miniature, six 
scenes in a typical home. These ap- 
pear in rotation as the stage revolves, 
and an interesting story of the ad- 
vantages of a “Thrifty” water heater 
is told in synchronization as_ the 
scenes appear. This display attracts 
so much attention that there are 


3-5 
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times when the crowd is too large 
for all to see. As the complete story 
takes but four minutes to tell, with 
in interval of two minutes between 
presentations, those who miss it have 
not long to wait for the next time 
around. 

The entire floor display has been 
planned to secure the maximum bene- 
fit and to display gas appliances to 
the fullest advantage. In coni inction 
with the display windows, it makes 
one of the most attractive sales floors 
to be seen anywhere. 

The design and installation of 
these exhibits is the work of T. J. 
Taylor and L. C. Heiss. 


U.GJI. Circle, August 1939 
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The “‘Thrifty’’ Water Heater Display 
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Carrier Introduces New Low 
Cost Gas Unit 


The $5,000 to $8,000 house was hailed by 
J. I. Lyle, president of Carrier Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y., at his company’s 
“unveiling” on August 7th of a new, low 
cost air conditioner as the “leading home 
market of the air conditioning industry.” 

Mr. Lyle spoke to 200 Carrier dealers, 
distributors and executives at a meeting 
at the Hotel Lexington to introduce the 
new Carrier developments in air condi- 
tioning and automatic heating for homes. 
The meeting marked the company’s entry 
for the first time into the low cost home 
market. 

“Ninety per cent of the new houses in 
this price class are being air conditioned 
today,” Mr. Lyle said, “and when you 
onsider the FHA figures show 49 per 
ent of all new construction is in this clas- 
sification, you can see what tremendous 
market and opportunity this is for the air 
conditioning industry.” 

Mr. Lyle said the introduction of the 
new Carrier unit was not only a “mile- 
stone” for the company, but also for the 
entire building industry. 

“This is the first low cost home air 
conditioner ever produced by a company 
devoted entirely to the air conditioning 
e,” he said. “It took us 12 years to 
develo 


scienc 





p this air conditioner, not counting 
years of experimentation in other lines 
air conditioning before 1927.” 

The new unit was introduced by E. T. 
Murphy, vice president in charge of mar- 
keting, who noted that it will sell for 400 
per cent less than the first Carrier home 
air conditioner introduced in 1927. Prices 
for the new unit range from $295 to ap- 
proximately $500, depending on installa- 
tion work and ducts required, while the 
1927 model cost $2,500 

Features, other than low price, of the 
new unit are the reduced size and com- 
pactness. Occupying less than five square 
feet of floor space, it will fit in an average 
size closet and is styled to be located 
within sight on the first floor or in a 
basement game room 

“This is a move on our part to take the 
furnace out of the cellar,” Mr. Murphy 
explained. 

The air conditioner, known as the home 
Weathermaker, is available for gas fuel 
and it can be used with existing warm air 
furnace ducts as well as in new low cost 
homes. The unit is completely factory as- 
sembled and can be installed in a few 
hours. A matched unit for summer cool- 
ing may be included as a part of the sys- 
tem either at the time of installation or 
later 

Other home line equipment introduced 
included two direct fired air conditioners, 
one for the $8,000 to $15,000 home and 
one for the $15,000 to $20,000 home; a 
dual system air conditioning system that 
provides air conditioning for selected 
rooms and automatic heat to service 
rooms: a gas, oil and stoker fired furnace 
for automatic heating; an oil burner; an 
automatic bituminous stoker and a model 
for anthracite; a room ventilator and an 
automatic water heater utilizing oil. 
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Mercury Pressure Gauge 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Company, 3154 S. California 
Avenue, Chicago, has introduced a 
new Mercury Pressure Gauge, 
which is said to incorporate a 
number of improvements that make 
for convenience and durability. 





The body of the gauge is of cast 
semi-steel. For the tube, an un- 
breakable glass substitute is used, 
threaded directly into the casting. 
This feature is said to eliminate 
glands or packing. 

Wide-angle visibility is provided 
for reading on the black-etched 
aluminum scale which is graduated 
from 0 to 3% pounds on one side 
and 0 to 56 ounces on the other. 

Connelly has issued bulletin No. 
401-B2 fully describing this gauge, 
a copy of which will be sent on re- 
quest. 


General Service Motorpump 


A new illustrated broadside 
showing construction details of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Motorpump has just 
been published by the manufactur- 
er. 





The I-R Motorpump, built in sizes for de- 
livery of from 5 to 1000 g.p.m. and heads 
up to 500 feet 


This pump, which is design 
all types of general service, i 
in sizes for delivery of from 5 
1000 gallons per minute and heads 
up to 500 feet. It embodies a unit 
construction with the pump impeller 
mounted directly on the shaft 
the electric-motor drive. The en- 


” (49) 
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New 


tire unit is enclosed in a housing 
which requires no baseplate or 
foundation and may be bolted 
down operation in any position. 


IOr 
Copies of the folder, Form 1917, 
are available from the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New 
< City, or any of their branch 


New Combustion Regulator 


The Type VO80A Combustion 
Regulator is designed to hold the 
steam pressure in a gas fired boiler 
within close limits, and to control 
the air supply to the burner in con- 
junction with the gas resulting in 
high combustion efficiencies. 


This regulator can be installed to 
automatically fire any radiant or 
blue flame burner of the atmos- 
pheric type. 





Installation is very simple as the 
=ntire control is mounted on the gas 
valve bonnet at a single point. A 

7 


steam supply and exhaust line 





High pressure safety is one of the 
e regulator. The con- 
terminal panel, however, is 
easy incorporation of 

1dditional safety devices such as a 
o-W cutoff, a Pilotstat or a 
rotectoglo flame safeguard relay. 
interruption of the electrical 
yr one of the above 
rices will cause complete safety 
shutdown of the gas valve regard- 
less of the demand on the regulator 


£ 


~+ + 


Made by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
o9r Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Equipment 


Partlow Time Delay Relay 


The Model 308 Time Delay Relay 
is used for automatically timing the 
duration of a process cycle. It 
comprises a synchronous timing 
motor driving a gear train through 
a magnetically engaged clutch. At 
the end of the timing period, a 
switch operates to stop the timing 
motor and either connects or dis- 
connects the load as desired. Up- 





view with 
cover removed and 


Front 


diagram showing 
detail. 


O 


on breaking the timer circuit the 
magnetic clutch releases and the 
timer automatically resets itself. 
The timing is easily adjusted by 
setting the knob and pointer to 
the desired time on the calibrated 
scale. As the timing period elapses, 
the pointer travels over the scale 
and indicates the amount of the 
timing period remaining. 

It is supplied entirely enclosed in 
an attractive black ripple finish 
aluminum case with glass window 
or open-faced cover for observa- 
tion of the dial. Four knockouts 
are provided for convenient wiring. 

Three timing ranges are avail- 
able in all Models: 0 to 5 min., 0 to 
90 min., or 0 to 5 hours. 

Fully described in Bulletin 770 
of The Partlow Corporation, New 
Hartford, New York. 
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and Appliances 


1939 Crane Water Heater 


The introduction of a new principle of air control 


is featured in the 1939 Crane 
Air needed for combustion 
secondary, is taken in a the top 


instead of at the bottom. When the 


an air lock is created. Cold air is 


r 
is closed tight. 
Other features 
water heater « a 
gas 
main waned of 









Portable Mercury Pressure Gauge 


To meet the requirer 
natural gas companies, The 


», 1f1© iVieTl 1 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, ha 
recently produced a portable Mer- 
cury Pressure Gau ge for field use. 
This gauge is used to checl 
measure gas pressures 
mains and is easily oe from 
one pipe line to anothe 








Of well type, inale: ‘hie con- 
struction, the gauge reads directly 
in pounds and tenths of pounds. T 


Msi. 


assure light weight with strenogth 


the channel body is formed of 


aluminum. For maximum durability 
under rough field 


unbrea kable, clear 


service 
co, 


a 
“Pyralin’ ' tube 

lin” tub 

| 


is gland packed in soa channel di- 
rectly above the aluminum scale. 


Sturdy legs hold the | instrument in 


an upright position; an adjustment 
— +4 . 7% 
unit enables the operator to quickly 


set scale to zero. 


w ler el + . ie we 
only a short time, this gauge, ac- 


cording to the manufacturer, is al- 
reaay bringing in repeat orders. — 


yas water heater. 
oth primary and 


burner is off 
locked out and 


1ermo ostat which 


button control, 
ae. whi ch 


isu wat plugtype 
er door that protects the ex- 
2” of Heat- 


the heater 


f the heater 


new 4 


adjustment; 


ot shot ulc 


AL 


features of 





meet the new, 
quirements of the American Gas 
ttory. Catalog through 
tte, Indiana. 


Crane Water Heater 


8 Cylinder “Angle” Compressor 





ompany, of Olean, 
have announced that 
le compressor, built 
3, 4, 5, and 6<ylin- 
{fered also in an 
P. size. This — 


atural gas coenpenine 
und the ’ ‘Angle " type 
especially satisfac- 
station service. The 




















Right Angle Compressor 


8-cylinder size, however, will be 
suitable for many types of service. 
Two of the 8cylinder “Angles” 
have been built for a Texas re 


finery. With the new 8-cylinder 
angle it will be possible to install 
P. Gas Booster Station in 
floor space 24 x 105 feet. 
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Gas Fired Unit Heater 


The Automatic Gas-Steam Radi- 
ator Co., 497 Brushton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. announces a new series 
of five gas-fired unit heaters, ranging 
in capacities from 85,000 to 200,000 
B.t.u. per hour, which are equipped 
with automatic flues for venting 
products of combustion from inte- 
rior of building. 
ploy natural or manufactured gas 
for fuel and are applicable for 
many types of buildings such as 
stores, garages, churches, schools 
and manufacturing plants of all 
kinds. 


The automatic flue consists of a 
motor and blower connected in 
such a way that when the heater 
starts to work, the flue automat- 
ically carries the products of com- 
bustion through pipe and wall to 
the outside. The assembly includes 
a safety pilot which turns off the 
gas as the pilot goes out or burns 
too low to insure ignition. In ad- 
dition to heating, these unit heaters 
may be used for other purposes 
such as ventilating, cooling and 
drying. 

Their operation and construction 
is quite simple. The unit is sus- 
pended from the ceiling, out of the 





Gas Fired Unit Heater 


way. The gas fires into a combus- 
tion chamber and the products of 
ombustion pass upward into a 
bank of tubes then are auto- 
matically carried outside. Air is 
passed around these tubes by 
means of a motor-driven fan lo- 
cated on the back of the unit. 
The manufacturer will gladly 
forward complete information, liter- 
ature and prices upon request. 


These heaters em- . 
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bd Pe rae, 
1 MAD NO IDEA | | YES-AND ITS GREAT | 


GAS WHEAT | | convemence is 


WOULD COST US WORTH SO MUCH | 










Have you been skeptical about the 
cost of gas heat? Perhaps you've 
guessed it to be “too rich for your 
blood.” Why not get the true facts 
of gas heat for your home in this 


More new home owners are select- 
ing ges heat today then ever 
belore — particularly small home 
owners. And, their first winter 






Can this season in the oven 
of » modern gas range 


You can actually see in- FREE heating survey? Phone The 


with gas heat has convinced these Gas © f t tod N 
5 as ompan ior ¥ odey. ° 
families that the most modern of side the oven every minute of the canning pro- obligation ‘a ie least. , 
Aff! all heating methods is within cess. Your kitchen remains cool and comfortable, 


your home now. You, too, will room for filling cans and setting utensils. Best of Modo analysis of your present heating costs 
AS a FAT discover that you can afford to all, the improved efficiency of the new gas ranges bk th and a reliable estimate of the cost of gas 


be modern with gas heat. , : heat for your home. Complete service 
will make canning more economical than ever GAS HEAT is FREE. Phone for it now. 
KS SOEs NY . <7 - ; ~ ay 6 ¥ - y Pa = eh ae 


a (a < a 


You (om their budget. Why act get 0 FREE HEATING SURVEY 
ke Mob FREE hesti Hie’ F too. A convenient table top gives you more (on 
bh eating survey made o | You This heating survey includes a complete 


Here are three examples of effective newspaper advertisements range and its convenience in home canning are well expressed 
used by Ohio Fuel Gas Co. of Columbus in two column and_ in the center advertisement. The brevity and directness of 
three column widths. Left and right offer two good angles of text matter in all three insures attention. 

approach on house heating. Some details of the modern gas 





poker et 


om tpbeetet. S47 re 





WATER HEATING SERVICE FREE!! 


; The REPUBLIC HEET-RE-TREEVER 
| will save 
| 45,000 CUBIC FEET 


of manufactured gas on any home- 
heating installation of average size 


This is more than enough gas to supply automatic water heating 
for the entire year. 








Use the Republic Burner, Heet-Re-Treever and 
Water Heater Package to offer your customers 
Two Major Services at the Price of One 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
General Sales Agent, Republic Heaters Sales Co., Chicago 
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of the Gas Industry 





























Gas Meters Association of 
Florida and South Georgia 


This organization, made up of manu- 
factured gas companies in Florida and 
South Georgia, meets once each year in a 
general session for the exchange of ideas 
and reading of papers on manufacturing, 
distribution, and sales problems. In addi- 
tion to this meeting each September a 
Sales Training Conference is held for the 
Gas Company Salesmen of the various 
utilities in the state. Such a program was 
completed and arranged for at a Direc- 
tors’ meeting which was held in Winter 
Haven on August 20th. 

The officers and directors are as fol- 
lows: A. H. Bruning, Commercial Man- 
ager of the Florida Public Service Com- 
pany in Orlando, President; J. W. Owen, 
Manager of the Central Florida Gas Com- 
pany in Winter Haven, Vice-President; 
W. H. Duguid, Sales Manager of the 
Jacksonville Gas Company in Jacksonville, 
Secretary-Treasurer; L. P. Sullivan, Rep- 
resentative of the American Stove Com 
pany, Director; C. D. Littlefield, General 
Manager of the People’s Water and Gas 
Company at Miami Beach, Director; O 
F. Keune, Sales Supervisor of the Florida 
Power and Light Company at Miami, Di- 
rector; Carleton Van Dervort, Salesman 
of the People’s Water and Gas Company 
at Miami Beach, Director; G. G. Greer, 
Sales Manager of Clearwater Gas Depart- 
ment, Director; Mr. Pierce, Key West 
Gas Company, Director. 

The Directors met August 18, in Winter 
Haven where routine matters of the or- 
ganization were discussed and definite 
plans completed for the one day sales con- 
ference scheduled for September 22. This 
one day sales conference will be an in- 
structive Sales Training School for gas 
company salesmen, and the program will 
include promotional talks as well as sales 
presentations on Gas Ranges, Automatic 
Water Heaters, Space Heating and Elec- 
trolux. An all day cooking demonstration 
will be conducted for Commercial Gas 
Salesmen to demonstrate fully the value 
of the modern hotel and restaurant equip- 
ment. 

The headquarters for the one day sales 
conference will be the Haven Hotel in 
Winter Haven. Special attractive rates 
will make possible an attendance of ap- 
proximately 150 gas salesmen from over 
the state 


A.G.A.E.M. Reports Healthy 
Increase in Appliance Sales 


Gas appliance sales throughout the 
United States increased sharply during the 
first six months of this year as compared 
to sales figures for the corresponding 


months in 1938, it was reported by the 
\ssociation of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers from their national 
headquarters, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 

Sales of gas-fired furnaces (house heat- 
ing equipment ) registered an increase of 
101.0 per cent for the first six months of 
1939 over sales of the same months in 
1938. 

Gas range sales for the first six months 
of 1939 increased 384 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Sales of gas refrigerators for the first 
six months of 1939 were 30.0 per cent 
ahead of sales during the same months in 
1938 

The gas water heater industry reports 
an increase of 28.1 per cent in the sales 
of automatic gas-fired water heaters dur- 
ng this six-months period as compared to 
sales during corresponding months in 1938 

Sales of gas-fired boilers registered a 
rise of 5.6 per cent for the first six 
months of 1939 as compared to the same 
period in 1938 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


September 


6-9 Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
46th Annual Convention 
Fairmont Hotel, San Fran 


cisco, 


9 Gas Industry Day,—Golden 
Gate Exposition 


October 


9 Gas Industry Day, New 
York World’s Fair 


9-12 American Gas Assn. Annual 
Convention, New York, 
N. Y. 


19-20 Empire State Gas & Elec- 
tric Assn. Annual Conven 
tion, Westchester Country 
Club, Westchester, N. Y 


23-28 National Metal Congress and 
Exposition. Exhibit  spon- 
sored by A.G.A. Industrial 
Gas Section included. 


26 Midwest Industrial Gas Sales 
Council, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 


30-31 Amer. Society of Heating 
and Vent’g Engineers, Fall 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga 

















Gas Division, Oklahoma 
Utilities Assn. 


A meeting of this Division is to be held 
at Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City on 
September 4th. Indications point to a 
good fdthendance of gas men. 

The tentative program includes the fol- 
lowing with W. L. Woodward, President 
of Zenith Gas System Inc., Alva, Okla- 
homa presiding: 

“Duties of a District Manager,” L. D. 
Black, Lone Star Gas Company, Ennis, 
Texas; “Dealer Aids in Promoting Gas 
Sales,” F. M. Rosenkrans, Gas Service 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri; “Appli- 
cation of Temperature and Velocity 
3oosters,” E. C. McAninch, Chemist, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; “High Bill Complaints,” Carl 
Dean, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company; 
“Servicing Appliances,” E. A. Bartolina, 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation, 
slackwell; “Air-Conditioning,” Don 
Mayne, Air-Conditioning Division, Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


A.G.A, Analysis of Gas 
At Work in the World Fair 


To help in building non-residential gas 
loads and equipment sales, the Publicity 
Committee, Industrial Gas Section, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, has just produced 
for general use by all members of the 
Association an attractive &-page, 2-color, 
statistical analysis of the role played by 
gas in the operation of the New York 
World’s Fair. The piece gives a complete 
tabulation of “who uses gas for what,” 
detailing every use of gas by 211 World's 
Fair exhibitors, concessionaires, and oper- 
ating units. It also provides a complete 
breakdown-by-type of the 3,249 separate 
pieces of gas-fired equipment at work on 
the Fair Grounds in no less than 437 loca- 
tions representing 87.2% of all the build- 
ings in the area 

Inside, under the headings: Gas heats 
the water for cleanliness and _ public 
health; gas beautifies with light and flame; 
gas cooks for over 5% million fairgoers 
per month; gas—versatile worker at proc- 
essing and manufacture; gas refrigerates 

preserves food; and gas air conditions— 
stands watch against weather; the publi- 
cation shows, solely on the basis of sta- 
tistics, that gas at the New York World's 
Fair is busy doing practically all of the 
restaurant cooking, dish sterilization, bak- 
ing, space heating, steam generation, gen- 
eral water heating, refreshment prepara- 
tion, heat processing, and food manufac- 
turing; and amazing amounts of commer- 
cial refrigeration, display lighting, air con- 
ditioning, and special jobs. 




















Left to right, Stuart M. 
Crocker, manager of the 
G-E air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration 
department; Harold 
Hulett, distribution sales 
manager; S. M. Vance, 
newly appointed manager 
of gas equipment sales; 
Elliott Harrington, prod- 
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be created to serve the industries inter- 


ested in the complete line of Pittsburgh 
Equitable products. 


aan 





————SeS 
ey u 


pre anennnees 











G-E Sales Heads Emphasize 
Swing to Gas Heat 


uct sales manager; and 
A. E. Pierce, manager of 
the heating sales section 


Pittsburgh Equitable Establishes 
* . 
European Agency 





Marked increases in natural gas availa- Distemhae Ww Rockwell, President of 
bility and in the popularity of warm air | {Ss0ursh  Equita le Meter Company, 
heating installations fired by both natural /ittsburgh, has announced the appoint- 
and manufactured gas were emphasized ™*™ = the ; \nthony Bruyaux Company, 
recently in key city distributor meetings Brussels, Belgium, ons ages 
held by the General Electric air condition- ts —— — products in Belgium, 
ing and commercial refrigeration depart- Holland and France. 
ment, on the occasion of G-E’s observance This company already handles the sale The accompanying picture, taken at the 
of its seventh birthday in the heating busi- of valve Ss Ior the Merco Nordstrom \ alve main ofmees of Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ness. A feature of the meetings was the Company, a Pittsburgh Equitable subsidi- ter Co. and Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 


: . 
birthday cake, shown herewith. One seg- ary. Mr 
ment of the “cake” opened up to show 
territories in which gas-fired warm air 


1 


1 Bruyaux, 
well known throug! 


conditioning will be promoted vigorously. Staff, a new and 








Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES Now 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
== Q .- 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 











head of the firm, is 
t 1out industrial Europe, 
and stated that in addition to his present tl 


Pittsburgh, shows (left to right) Mr. 
George Doty, Export Manager; Mr. An- 
ony Bruyaux; President W. F. Rock- 
organization will well. 



























WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 


AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 


prevent proper functioning of 
relief valve. 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature. 





The Titan Relief Valve serves 2s a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way. 

Design for application to storage or range boilers 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request. 
The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Valves @ Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Energy Distributed by Gas 
and Electric Industries 
Compared 


Few people realize the importance of 
the gas industry in the domestic and in- 
dustrial life of the nation through the dis- 
tribution of energy in the form of manu- 
factured and natural gas. 

The energy distributed by the gas in 
dustry in the United States is greatly in 
excess of the energy distributed by the 
electric industry based upon converting 
the MCF and Kwhr figures into British 
Thermal Units. 

During 1938 the energy sold in the form 
of gas amounted to approximately 1380 
trillion BTU or over three times the total 
electric sales of 420 trillion BTU 

Much publicity has been given to the 
energy available from the TVA _ hydro- 
electric power development, where the 
present installed capacity is 420,000 kw 
and the ultimate installed capacity is esti- 
mated at 1,400,000 kw. The estimated 
marketable energy available from this 
ultimate development is approximately 26 
trillion BTU annually, which is only 1/9th 
of the energy marketed by one of the 
larger natural gas systems of the country. 

Over 50 per cent of the total gas send- 
out in 1938 was for industrial purposes, 
which is not competitive with electricity, 
such as boiler fuel, cement and lime kilns, 
oil refineries, etc. 

Assuming relative efficiencies in the 
utilization of energy for household pur- 
poses in the ratio of two or three to one 
in favor of electric energy, still leaves a 
very wide margin in favor of the gas 
industry in the amount of energy utilized 
as compared to the electric industry 


Gas Utility Revenues Show 
Marked Increase in First 


Six Months 


Domestic customers served by manu- 
factured and natural gas utilities totaled 
16,154,100 on June 30, an increase of 
317,400 over the number reported on the 
same date a year ago, it was announced 
today by Paul Ryan, Chief Statistician 
of the American Gas Association. 

Revenues of manufactured and natural 
gas utilities aggregated $444,541,100 for 
the first six months of 1939. This was an 
increase of 5.8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 

Revenues from industrial and commer- 
cial users increased 8&3 per cent, while 
revenues from domestic customers gained 
4.7 per cent. 

Manufactured gas industry revenues to- 
taled $190,849,000 for the first six months, 
an increase of 2.6 per cent from a year 
ago. Revenues from industrial users of 
manufactured gas increased 10.9 per cent, 
while commercial revenues gained 1.5 per 
cent. Revenues from domestic uses, such 
as cooking, water heating, refrigeration, 
etc., were substantially unchanged from 
the corresponding period of 1938. 

Revenues of the natural gas industry 
for the first six months amounted to 
$253,692,100, a gain of 83 per cent from 
a year ago. Revenues from industrial uses 


increased 11.2 per cent, while revenues 
from domestic uses increased 7.3 per cent. 

The quantity of natural gas used in gen- 
erating electric power during the six 
months ending June 30, amounted to &7,- 
002,000,000 cu. ft. This represented an 
increase of 15.8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 


Northern Natural Gas 
Company Building 
16 inch Pipeline 


240 Miles to be Constructed 


Officials of the Northern Natural Gas 
Company of Omaha announced recently 
the completion of a program of refinanc- 
ing, which involves the issuance of $16,- 
000,000 of 344% First Mortgage and First 
Lien Bonds, and $6,000,000 of Unsecured 
Promissory notes. 


Proceeds of the bond issue will be used 
to retire the company’s outstanding bonds. 
Proceeds from the notes will be utilized 
largely in the construction of a new 240 
mile, 16 inch pipeline extending from near 
Sioux City, Iowa, to a point near Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The new pipeline will 
provide substantial additional capacity for 
the Minneapolis area, and will make natu- 
ral gas available to a large number of 
communities in Northwestern Iowa and 
Southern Minnesota, which have not here- 
tofore had the advantages of natural gas 
service. 

Work on the construction of the line 
will start immediately, to be completed 
by November. It is planned to put the 
new pipeline into operation before winter. 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company, a sub- 
sidiary company of the Northern Natural 
Gas Company, as well as other gas dis- 
tributing companies, has been granted 
franchises for the distribution of natural 
gas in many communities along the new 
line. 

The construction of the pipeline includes 
the installation of compressor stations, 
lateral pipe lines, and distribution systems 
needed to supply towns not now receiving 
natural gas service 

The company’s pipeline will pass 
through 95 counties, extending from 
Texas, through Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa, into Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

The Northern Natural Gas Company, 
one of the largest gas systems in the mid- 
dle west, obtains its gas supply from the 
Texas Panhandle and the Otis and Hugo- 
ton fields of Kansas, and at present sup- 
plies approximately 158 towns in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. The headquarters of the company 
is in the Aquila Court Building, Omaha. 


Contracts for construction of the new 
line from Sioux City to Minneapolis have 
been let to two construction firms, C. S. 
Foreman Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and The Truman-Smith Construction 
Company of Eldorado, Kansas. The two 
contractors will each maintain two crews 
on the construction, working simultane- 
ously on four separate sections in order 
to complete the line at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 
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Financing Gas Appliances 


The Electric Home and Farm Author- 
ity announced July 22 the first contracts 
under the recent arrangement with the 
American Gas Association for coopera- 
tion in financing the sale of gas appli- 
ances for use by consumers located on the 
distribution mains. These contracts are 
with the Board of Water, Electric, Gas 
and Power Commissioners of the City of 
Austin, Minnesota, and the Elkhorn Val- 
ley Power Company, Scribner, Nebraska. 

On July 28, the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority announced the names of 
manufacturers of two gas ranges, three 
gas water heaters, and seven furnace and 
conversion burners eligible for financing 
through the Authority by approved deal- 
ers. 

Announcement is made by Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company of an extensive 
campaign already under way to finance 
retail domestic gas appliance sales for 
upwards of 150 dealers through the 
E. H. F, A. plan. 

Gas appliances now eligible under the 
plan include Conversion Burners, Refrig- 
erators, Water Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces 
and Boilers. 


The operation of the plan itself by an 
authorized dealer is simple. Here is how 
it works: 


1. Customer signs a conditional sales con- 
tract (EHFA Form 400). 

2. Dealer sends contract to the Gas Com- 
pany, for credit approval. The dealer 
retains the down payment. 

3. After credit has been approved, the 
Gas Company remits, to the dealer} 
the unpaid balance of the contract less 
the 5% per annum finance charge. 

4. The Gas Company receives the month- 
ly installments on the unpaid balance. 
These installments are billed on the 
monthly gas bills of the purchaser. 


The low cost and long term payment 
periods of the EHFA plan are so attrac- 
tive that dealers including plumbing and 
heating contractors and furniture, hard- 
ware and appliance stores are urged to 
contact the Chicago EHFA headquarters 
immediately. 


Pipe Line Application Reinstated 


The Federal Power Commission July 
26 granted the request of the General Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation, of Indianapolis, 
to reinstate the company’s application for 
authorization to construct a natural gas 
pipe line from central Kentucky to central 
Indiana. The Commission set September 
7 as the date for a public hearing on the 
application as reinstated and amended. 

The company proposes to construct and 
maintain a 20-inch natural gas pipe line, 
approximately 130 miles in length, from 
the gas fields of Kentucky to central In- 
diana for the purpose of selling natural 
gas at wholesale only, to industrials and 
utilities on its lines at rates varying from 
30 to 33 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
The applicant also proposes to construct 
approximately 40 miles of 3, 4, 6 and 
8-inch gathering lines. 
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1940 Refrigeration Campaign 


“Life Begins at ’40 for the Gas Re- 
frigeration Industry,” emerged as the key- 
note and theme slogan for next year’s ex- 
panded sales and promotional plans of 
Servel, Inc., which program was discussed 
at final sessions of national and regional 
sales executives of the company at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 


“Because of the large potentialities lying 
ahead in the gas industry as a whole, and 
the increased business we are looking for- 
ward to in the next decade, it was the 
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isensus at our recent sales sessions that 
gins at ’40 for the Gas Refrigera- 
tion Industry’ was an ideal challenging 
keynote to stimulate next year’s sales ef- 
forts,” George S. Jones, Jr., of Evansville, 
Ind., vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, stated. “Accordingly we expect to 
build our sales and promotional campaigns 
for the next year around this theme which 
seems sO appropriate right now 
“Beginning with 1940 our company is 
oking forward to a new decade in which 
gas refrigerator sales, both the household 


and commercial type, will be even greater 


On the balcony of the 
Court of Flame at the 
World’s Fair with back- 
ground of Trylon § and 
Perisphere. From left to 
right: George S. Jones, 
Jr., vice-president and 
general sales manager; 
Louis Ruthenburg, presi - 
dent, and George L. 
Roach, assistant to Mr. 
Ruthenburg 


than those 


In look- 
ng torward to this big increase in busi- 
ness, Serve Inc., 


the last ten years 


is planning its selling 
nal plans on a scale larger 
lan ever be fore 


which public acceptance of 


gas retrigeration has grown in the past 
ten years is phenomenal, but that success 
s really only a beginning. In fact, the 
of gas refrigeration is only about to 
begin, which is the reason we have chosen 
slogan as our sales keynote for next 

Ca 
lhe 1940 promotional program was pre- 


sented at the meeting by H. S. Boyle, the 


npany’s sales promotion manager. 

lhe household gas-operated refrigerator 
nanutactured by Servel, Inc.. was first 
ntroduced through members of the gas 
dustry thirtee years ago It is still 


largely marketed by the gas utilities, and 
C as been continuous through- 
out the years. Its promotional activities 
are carried on in collaboration with the 


\merican Gas Association Refrigeration 

mmittee which conducts Spring and 
Summer campaigns in which awards are 
nade t ompanies and gas appliance 
salesmet The 1939 campaign recently 
ended was the most successful in the his- 


of the company 


Fall Meeting of A.S.H.V.E. 
in Atlanta 


Announcement has been made of the 
inaugural Fall Meeting of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers to be held in Atlanta, Ga., on Oc- 
tober 30 and 31, 1939, with the Atlanta 
Chapter of the Society as hosts. It is 
planned to have three technical sessions, 
a get-together luncheon, a banquet and 
dance, and a program of special entertain- 
ment for ladies. 

Atlanta Chapter members are enthusi- 
astic about the prospect of entertaining 
the Society and, as this was the first 
Chapter organized in the South, its mem- 
bers keenly appreciate the responsibility 
of acting as hosts for the first Fall 
Meeting 


—--— &——_ 
Agee on CP Range Tour 


R. S. Agee, sales promotion manager 
for the Domestic Gas Range Division of 
the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, left New York 
for the West Coast where he will co- 
ordinate promotional activity in behalf of 
the CP Gas Range program. 

Mr. Agee’s tour, to extend until the 
middle of September, will include Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, San Diego, Fortland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Meetings of utility company salesmen 
and retail dealer outlets will be held in 
He also 
attended the American Gas Association’s 


cities to be visited by Mr. Agee. 


Annual Home Service Conference in Los 
Angeles on August 24th, and the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association’s convention in San 
Francisco on September 8th. 
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Tools of the Industrial Engineer 


(Continued from page 13) 


air necessary for combustion with the 
gas before carrying the mixture to 
the burners. If the mixture is inert, 
danger of backfire, etc., is removed. 
Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 279, 
entitled “Limits of Inflammability of 
Gases and Vapors,” gives a great 
deal on this subject. It is possible 
to calculate from the gas analysis the 
limits for any ordinary gas. Our 
900 Btu mixed gas has limits of 5% 
to 18% of gas in air. Less than 5% 
gas or less than 82% air gives an 
inert mixture, 

In the great majority of heating 
processes the matter of impurities in 
the gas does not give concern. Once 
in a great while, however, it is 
brought up and must be faced. In 
manufactured gas the main impurity 
is sulphur, which is found in the fin- 
ished gas as hydrogen sulphite, car- 
bon disulphide or complex organic 
compounds. On combustion these 
gases give sulphur dioxide, an irritat- 
ing gas, although generally present in 
too small an amount to be noticeable. 
When combined with water, however, 
it forms sulphurous acid, which at- 
tacks and gradually destroys steel 
flues and the mortar of chimneys. 
Hydrogen sulphide also attacks cop- 
per and brass, and if present in any 
quantities greater than “a trace,” 
gradually eats away the brass orifices 
of the burners and any copper tubing 
in its path. State laws limit the 
amount of sulphur permissible, the 
usual limit being 30 grains per 100 
cubic feet. Our 900 Btu mixed gas, 
with its sulphur-free natural gas, 
contains but 8 grains. This is too 
little to be of importance in any but 
one case in a thousand; but to guard 
against any contingency the industrial 
engineer should be aware of this fea- 
ture. (Our competitors oil and coal 
are worse offenders from this angle 
than we are by far). 


Conclusion 

In the foregoing we have made 
mention of a number of so-called 
tools found in the kit of the indus- 
trial gas engineer. Some are of al- 
most daily use, some infrequently 
called upon. Like a good mechanic 
the engineer should have his tools 
‘sharp, ready for action, and easily ac- 
cessible when needed. 
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Natural Gas in Oklahoma 
(Continued from page 28) 


dollars a week from the Ohio Oil 
Company for this oil; and as these 
checks came in every week, we had 
to use the greater part of this money 
to keep the payrolls going on the Ok- 
lahoma Natural pipe line. 


1907 Panic Strikes 


By this method, we kept the work 
going until the fall of 1907 when the 
panic struck us. I came to the of- 
fice one morning just as a message 
from Denny Hastings arrived, re- 
questing that we send $20,000 to 
clean up the payrolls, and stating 
that he was shutting down the work 
until we could raise more money. I 
made a survey of our situation and 
found that all together the company 
and Mr. Braden had only $2,000 or 
$3,000 in cash. So I wired Denny 
that we did not have the money and 
could not cover the payroll, and to 
shut down the work, which he did. 
Several days went along and we 
kept feeding the gang at our camp, 
but they became more or less restless 
and wanted their money. The next 
day after wiring Hastings to shut 
down the work, I went to the office 
of the Spang-Chalfant Company to 
talk to their Treasurer about renew- 
ing a $50,000 note which we had 
given for this 12” pipe. I had to 
talk their Treasurer into making a 
renewal note, adding the interest to 
the note, and cried on his shoulder 
after telling him the situation which 
we were in. While talking with him 
across his desk, he was signing a big 
pile of pay checks, which we called 
script at that time, and which had 
been in general use around Pitts- 
burgh for two or three weeks. I 
asked him what he was going to do 
with those pay checks, and he said 
he was sending them to their mill for 
the labor payroll. So I said, “Do 
you mean to tell me you are going to 
pay your foreign labor at the mill 
with those pay checks,” and he said 
—“Certainly, we have paid them for 
two or three weeks this same way; 
these checks are used with the mer- 
chants around Etna and Sharpsburg, 
and finally come into our bank, and 
are charged to a special payroll ac- 
count, and they are generally used 
in the district in place of currency.” 

Cash had become so scarce at that 
time that no matter how much money 
a man had on deposit in any bank, 
they would only allow him $20.00 or 
$25.00 at a time, and then they would 
question him as to why he needed 
that much currency 


Fortunately for us, Chas. N. Has- 
kell, who had just been elected the 
first Governor of Oklahoma under 
statehood, had declared a week’s hol- 
iday for all the banks in the State 
of Oklahoma. In other words, the 
banks were closed by a special edict 
from Governor Haskell. Many banks 
in the East were closing their doors, 
and this same week the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co. in New York 
closed, which added fuel to the money 
panic. 

From Spang-Chalfant’s office, I 
went down to the Colonial Trust Co., 
to see J. C. Chaplin, who was then 
its active Vice President. I told him 
our troubles, and asked for a $20,- 
000 loan in order that we might 
send these pay checks out to Hast- 
ings to pay off our foreign labor. 
Mr. Chaplin began to argue that they 
would not take the checks and there 
was no use trying anything like that, 
because he couldn’t put a $20,000 
loan through the bank for anyone 
at this time, even though they would 
put up twice that amount in govern- 
ment bonds as collateral. Mr. Chap- 
lin began to explain to me that Sen- 
ator Flynn had just shut down a 
mine out West and had sent six 
month notes, drawing 6% interest, 
out there to pay off his labor. I 
asked him what was the use of send- 
ing six month notes. The last man 
who received the notes and brought 
them in for collection at the end of 
the six month period would receive 
all of the interest. It seemed to me 
their foreign labor would just as 
readily accept the pay checks as the 
notes. The argument was that it 
would give us six months time in 
which to raise the $20,000. 


Part 2, continuing this brief his- 
tory will appear in the October issue. 
—Ed. 





Davis to Service UCC Combustible 
Gas Indicators 


Service on all UCC Combustible Gas 
Indicators, manufactured by the Linde 
Air Products Company, now in use will 
hereafter be maintained by the Davis 
Emergency Equipment Company, 55 Van 
Dam Street, New York, according to an 
announcement made by F. R. Davis, 
president of the Davis Company. This 
service inciudes supplying renewal parts, 
making repairs, and furnishing operating 
instructions for these instruments which 
are used for detecting inflammable and 
explosive gas-air mixtures. Mr. Davis 
also stated that instruments carrying the 
exclusive, patented features of the UCC 
Indicators will continue to be available 
through his company. 
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The latest achievement in Gas Measurement and 


Control... a combination Meter and Regulator. 
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